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ORIGINAL POETRY. 








“Tue following beautiful verses (never before published) were 
written by a young Englishman, whose love for poetry has induced 
him to abandon the most promising mercantile advantages for the | 
uncertainties of a literary career. The author sent them to me 
from an accidental similarity in the sentiment to some verses of my 
own which I once published, entitled, ‘ I’m twenty-two.’ _N. P. w.” 





A BIRTHDAY LYRIC. 


Art thou again, my birthday, here 7—Methinks the lady moon 

Not yet hath passed her changes twelve, and thou art all too soon— 
Thou bid’st me look on all of good or evil I have known, 

Since some did smile and some did sigh, to hail me twenty-one ! 
And some did bless, and bade me go and yoke myself to care, 

And lay my childish heart aside in manhood’s toil to share, 

I would that never noted day memorial might restore 

To tell me that the early spring of life is mine no more ! 


Ah! well it is that such an hour i’th’ winter time should come, 

When woods are sere, and skies are wild, and all the birds are dumb: 
The gloom and sorrow on the earth in cloud and storm that lie, 

Befit the hour which brings the past before the mournful eye ; 

The primrose bloom of merry May, the summer’s garlands green, 
Would mock me while I sadly muse on what my life hath been— 
While sombre shades of hopes destroyed come darkening o’er my view, 
And whisper how a year hath sped, and I am twenty-two! 


O charmed land of Poesie! when first I ventured in, 

I thought a home in thy bright clime not all too high to win ; 

Wings on my shoulders grew, methought—strong, soaring wings to bear 
My spirit through a heaven of light above a world of care. 

And when my heart its answer made to any burning song, 

Wherewith do olden bards awake the soul to rapture strong— 

How prayed I, in mine after years, a resting-place to find 

In that bright temple’s outer-court, where they are saints enshnned. 


Ay, this was all my daily dream! false as the clouds of eve 
Which into beauty’s brightest forms the southern fairies weave, 
High castles and proud pyramids, and cities brave and wide, 
Where holy angels well might deign in glory to abide : 

And when the vision is complete, the gazers throng the strand, 
And hail with song and dance, the queen of that enchanted land ; 


| alone that superiority, in fact, exists to any visible degree. 











| ORIGINAL OUTLINE SKETCHES. 


THE BRIGANDS OF THE ABRUZZI. 











{} FROM THE DESK OF A QUIET OLD GENTLEMAN. 





A stuprenpovs amphitheatre of rocks rose to the clouds among 
the most savage peaks of the southern Appenines. Their terri- 
ble and ‘sublime altitudes overlooked both‘the Adriatic and the 
Mediterranean. 





Awful—tremendous nature. What a voice it hath in its silence ! 
| How it elevates, yet awes the heart! 





A single form leaned from one of these fantastic cliffs, watching 
and listening, as if to ascertain the approach of some one in the 
chasm below. Presently several others appeared, forming a group 
strongly picturesque. ‘They were all dark, uncouth-looking men, 
with broad hats slouched sullenly over their large black eyes, their 
temples and necks covered with heavy, matted hair, and their upper 








monstrated by the productions of those Americans to whom the 
advantages referred to have become accessible; of Leslie, and 
West, and Newton in painting, of Adams and Danforth in engraving, 
and of Greenough in sculpture. Circumstances are becoming, every 
day, more favourable to the development of our native talent in all 
these branches of the art; but there are two material points in 
which its possessors among us are very far from standing upon 
equal ground with their professional brethren in Europe, or, per- 
haps, we should rather say, in England, for it is in that country 
These 
are, first, the means of access enjoyed by artists to all conceivable 
facilities for improvement, such as lectures, books, galleries filled 
with the choicest master-pieces, living models, and constant and in- 
timate communion with each other; and, secondly, the adequate 
remuneration they obtain there, for the fruits of their skill and labour. 
A single picture in England, if it be a good one, whether portrait, 
landscape, cabinet or historical composition, produces for its author 
as much as six, or, perhaps, ten, of equal merit will command in 
this country; and, consequently, six or ten times as much labour 
and study can be devoted to itsexecution. Sir Thomas Lawrence 
had twelve or fifteen hundred dollars for a portrait, while the best 
of our painters can get but two or three. Leslie received more than 





The winds rise up, the sunset fades, and with a swift decay, 
Palace, and citadel, and spire in silence melt away. 


And now I wake to sink as low as late I soared too high, 

To find me bound on earth who thought my path was in the sky ; 
And one is whispering in mine ear her counsels of distrust, 

And mocking all my vanished dreams with bitterness unjust ; 

And like some wailing winter bird, a boding strain she sings, 
“Thou fool! to touch a feeble lyre, when chains are on its strings ! 
Turn to thy toil, while wings are given to others who shall soar 
Free to that vast unclouded realm, where thou shalt come no more.” 


Begone, thou spirit of the night! whose song is all of ill, 

That with thy keen and icy grasp my throbbing heart would still ! 

I would not change my joy and grief, my laughter and my tears, 
For all their soulless happiness whom fancy never cheers. 

Pile up their laps with golden dross! O never, never there 

The heavenly one shall shower her bloom of flowery treasures rare ; 
Lull them to sleep, profound and deep, she will not send a gleam 
Of visions robed in angel garb to bless their heavy dream. 


What though a while the enchantress seem her children to forsake, 
And leave them in the grasp of care, I know their chains shall break ! 
E’en now, methinks, the kind one came my sadness to dispel, 

And pleasant on my weary ear her words of promise fell ; 

“ Though winter be around thee now, and darken wave and lea, 

The spring hath brighter hours in store for nature and for thee ; 

When skies shall smile, and flowerbuds peep, and hope be born anew, 
And thou forget the dreary day, when thou wert twenty-two!” H. F.C. 





ENGRAVING IN WOOD. 








THE PICTURE OF A BOY ON A FENCE. 
Painted by Mount—engraved by Adams. 

Our object in procuring the engravings in wood and steel with 
which, from time to time, we present the readers of the Mirror, is 
not merely to embellish and adorn the pages of our journal, but 
also to exhibit specimens of the pictorial art as it exists among us, 
and of the progress made in its several branches; as well as to 
assist in bringing to the notice of the American public, the skill and 
talent of American artists, and particularly of such as are just rising 
to eminence in their profession. We sincerely believe that our 
country is not only capable of producing, but has already produced 
engravers, painters, and sculptors, who, with equal advantages and 
opportunities, would have nothing to fear in a generous contest with 


two thousand dollars for his “‘ Sancho Panza and the Duchess ;” 
and Newton the same price for his ‘‘ Prince of Spain and Catalina ;”’ 
the utmost we have known to be paid for a similar picture of equal 
size in this country has been five hundred dollars—by a gentleman 
of South Carolina to Mr. Inman for a scene from the “ Bride of 
Lammermoor.” ‘There is no need of argument to show the great 
advantage this superiority of compensation affords to the artist in 
England ; and it exists in every branch of art—engraving and sculp- 
ture as well as painting. 

But we are wandering from the immediate purpose of this ar- 
ticle. As we have already said, much of our inducement in deco- 
rating our columns with engravings, is to exhibit specimens of the 
existing state of art among us, and of its progress; and in refer- 
ence to this last, we take a peculiar pleasure in cuttings upon wood, 
from the great and rapid improvement visible in this department of 
the graphic art, within the last few years. We have engravers in 
wood who want nothing but equal prices for their work, to rival the 
Branstons, Thompsons, and Nesbits of London; they already ex- 
hibit in their productions equal spirit, force and accuracy, and if they 
could afford to bestow as much time upon a single block, there 
would be not a particle of difference in softness and delicacy of 
finish. The engraving which occupies a portion of this column, af- 
fords sufficient evidence that we speak not unadvisedly. It is by 
Adams, from the delicious little painting by Mount, which was so 
much admired in the exhibition of the National Academy. The 
subject is very simple; merely a country lad sitting upon a fence on 
his way home after the labours of the day; waiting, perhaps, for 
some loitering companion—or it may be, listening in rapt suspense, 
to the rural music that floats upen the air in summer evenings ; the 
tinkle of the distant cow-bell, the faint cawing of the homeward- 
journeying crows, the wild, but not unpleasing scream of the night- 
hawk, and the melancholy wailing cry of the whip-poor-will. We 
have compared impressions from this block, taken upon India paper, 
with the cuts in Northcote’s book of fables, which contains speci- 
mens by all the first engravers in wood now living in England, printed 
upon the very best of linen paper, and have been able to detect no 
inferiority, except in the minuteness and delicacy of the finish. The 
beauty of the colouring is, of course, lost in the engraving; but it 
affords an accurate idea of the calm and graceful repose which ho- 
vers over the distant landscape in the original picture, and of the 
truth and forcible expression of the figure. The painter, Mount, 
is fast and justly rising in the public estimation, and the day is not 








the best of their European contemporaries; indeed, the fact is de- 


lips overgrown with shaggy moustaches and beards, in some de- 
scending to their breasts, and, in others, blackening the chin and 
cheeks with close raven curls. 

“T swear,” cried the first, “I heard him treading in yonder 
slope, among the loose stones, some of which rolled off the preci- 
pice and went leaping down into the stream.” 

«Thou art a fool, Leonardo,” cried another. “I tell thee, no 
single traveller would venture up these steeps ; no human foot, ex 
cept it be of some Austrian spy, or some ferocious bandit like us, 





or some prowling fool like thee, would break the silence of these 
wilds,” 

“Tf I am a fool, Antonio, thou art a fool and a bully to boot,” 
rejoined Leonardo, sullenly. ‘ Since thou buriedst thy dagger in 
the heart of that Austrian stranger last week, and rifled him of his 
bag of ducats, there is no enduring thee. I tell thee I heard the 
fall of a step yonder; an thou think’st me a fool, get thee back to 
the cave, and get ye back all, and I promise, when I return, I will 
not be alone.” 

“A share of the eggs, Leonardo,” said a third, “ when thou 
hast robbed the poor pheasant's nest ; but take care the angry bird 
hurt not thine eyes.” 

“‘ Hush !” whispered Leonardo. 

The robbers crouched down among the branches. 

A carbine, which had been siung over the ruffian’s shoulder, 
clanked against the chain by which it had been suspended. 

A deep silence ensued. 

Then a step was distinctly heard striding among the stones, and 
a voice of some richness, and, with a true feeling for music, arose, 
in a pretty air, 

“ Oh, I have erred ; 
I laid my hand upon the nest, 
(Tita, I sigh to sing the rest,) 
Of the wrong bird.” 

A sound like that of cocking a musket from the rock which over- 
hung the young vocalist’s head attracted his eyes to that point, and 
he could just hear the whispered dialogue. 

“‘ Fool, let go my hand.” 

“ Nay, Leonardo, I tell thee——” 

“ Let go my hand, I say.” 

“ But it is only a single———” 

“By the heart of Bacchus, an thou hangest on my arm, I will 
strike thee with my dagger.” 

“ And I tell thee, thou cold-blooded ruffian,” said the other voice, 
ia a more undisguised tone, “ if thou talk’st tome of daggers, I will 
hurl thee from this rock. Nay, now, good Leonardo———” 

A short struggle ensued. 

The report of a carbine, a shout, an oath from the robbers, and 
a groan from the traveller, who had fallen at full-length on the 
ground, were answered by the cries of a flock of startled crows, that 
took flight, screaming at this ominous, though not unfrequent inter- 
ruption to their repose 


coarse laugh. 

“ He has swallowed thy bullet, Leonardo,” cried one; “ for I see 
no mark of it about his body.” 

“ The target-firing has put him to sleep,” said another; “he will 
awake tly.” 

“ T do think thou hast missed thy mark, Leonardo,” said Antonio, 
as the savage robber sought plunder in vain from his victim, finding 
little else than a portfolio of sketches. “The heart of no true bri- 
gand beats in thy bosom, for thou art bloodthirsty as savage beast ; 
but, by St. John, as thy soul is fierce, so thine eye is false, and thy 
hand unsteady ; for, ha, ha, ha! thy bird is but stunned, and has in 
him the wherewithal to pay thee back in thy own coin. See! ha, 
ha, ha! he rises and scowls at thee with good emphasis; a hand- 





far distant when his rural scenes will be looked upon as treasures. 





some boy, too.” 


When the brigands had turned the body over, there was aloud __ 
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Anoth& hoarse laugh rolled over the cliff, as the way-laid tra- 
veller slowly rose, and, with sullen glances into the faces of the 
banditti, rested his piercing black eyes, at length, upon those of 
Leonardo. ‘The stranger was a youth of nineteen or twenty, of a 
graceful and manly figure, with luxuriant curls covering his head 
and shoulders, and a face full of expression, though now clouded by 
fear and anger. 

“ Who art thou!” said Leonardo. 

‘* A native of these parts,” was the reply, “ who thought poverty, 
and hatred of priests and tyrants, might have saved him from the | 
bullet of such as ye.” 

“ Thy profession ?”’ 

‘* My portfolio shows it.” 

“Then let thy lips name it,” cried another deep voice, abruptly. 

«« By the mass,” cried the stranger, answering the keen frown of | 
the last speaker with a goodnatured and winning smile, “ ye set on | 
a poor painter, as if he were a fat cardinal. 


I pray ye. gentlemen, | 
use me kindly ; and I hope ye will, for you would get little for the | 
trouble of using me ill.” 

** Art thou rich or poor?” 

“The Lord love thee, man, I feed on berries.” 

“ And hast thou no one to pay a ransom?” 

“ Thou art a wag,” said the handsome stranger, laughing, and the | 
rough, fierce-looking men, with their striking attire, attitudes, and 
faces, gathered round, unconsciously moved to merriment, and in- | 
terested by the kind of kindred hardihood and fearlessness, as well | 
as the original manner and prompt conversation of their prisoner. 

‘Thou art a wag, my friend,” repeated the captive. 

« A rough one, though,” rejoined the interrogator. “ It was I | 
who winged the bullet at thy heart but now, and J have another 
ready to punish the impertinence of thy tongue, as well as the in- 
trusion of thy steps. Canst thou pay me a ransom, I say!” 

“ The devil a carline. I ama friendless painter, not in love with 
the world, nor favoured by fortune. An thou kill me, it will be but 
a waste of powder; an thou keepest me prisoner, a waste of bread. | 
In either case thou wilt do an injury to the fine arts, among which | 
thy profession ranks high.” 

“ T believe thou sayest a lie, friend,” said another. ‘ There is that | 
in thy words and manner which speaks thee better than thy calling.” | 

“Indeed, good sir, you flatter.” 

“And such flattery thou lovest not, I dare swear. What wilt | 
thou give to save thy neck !” 

“T have nothing but thanks, which you shall have to any amount, | 
and thou mayst moreover be sure that the payment will be prompt, | 
and that the coin will not be counterfeit.” 

‘What has led thy steps here amidst the solitudes of the Abruzzi,” | 
said Leonardo, who from some latent association, or the inherent | 
ferocity of a nature gloomy, cruel and delighting in acts dark and 
atrocious, appeared from the first to conceive a hatred against the 


| him within a few feet of the edge, where he was bound, amid fierce 


ps sate 











robber’s cave, and upon a robber’s bosom. In Egypt, she would | 
have been Cleopatra—among the gypsies, a Meg-Merrilies—In Eng- 
land, a Mrs. Siddons—in the unfortunate land of the Neapolitan, | 
condemned by the iron-hand of fate to be what the other only acted— | 
a wild, high, brilliant woman—treading amid spoils and blood in the | 
lonely forest, and upon the midnight cliff—a brigand's wife—but | 
still a woman—without the pale of society—yet with the gentlest | 
of human hearts beating in her bosom. She put on fierceness, as a 
language in which alone her wishes could be understood, and her | 
humanity seconded. 


Antonio rushed in breathless. 

“ What now, Antonio'—thy master—speak quick!” 

She rose like a tigress, sprang forward, and pierced with her 
great awakened eyes into the soul of the robber. 

‘No, nothing of him, except that—his laws are broken—Leo- | 
nardo——.” 

The messenger panted again for breath. 

“Leonardo! that villain’s heart I read with ease—he is a rebel, | 
and would bring revolution and civil war even here among our peace- | 
ful band. He aims at sole empire ; what of him? Now thou hast | 
breathed again.” 

“He has snared a single traveller, and by this time I fearhas hurled | 
him headlong from Monte Gargano.” 

“His wanton cruelty will rouse the whole country,” cried the 
angry woman, striding rapidly toward the cliff, as if to prevent, if 
possible, the consummation of the deed. ‘ Yet is he powerful among 
the men—who warm in the absence of Leopold, and follow him as a 
chief—ha! by the holy virgin, look! They are grouped up yonder 
against the sky, on the very edge of the beetling precipice. They | 
have not yet sealed the poor wretch’s fate ; see, the victim is bound, | 
and the circle opens ; Leonardo and Pisani have grasped the victim ; | 
now they stoop to gather their strength—God—death—what—ho! | 
Leonardo—villains—rebel—I will have thee flayed—Leonardo, ho!” | 











The ruffians roughly dragged the poor painter to the fearful scene. | 
He who has looked from the pinnacle of an Italian mountain, has 
beheld a sight perhaps magnificent beyond parallel. The clearness 
of the atmosphere, the depth of the sky, the blueness of the placid 
Mediterranean, the levels of gorgeous and luxuriant vegetation 
which rise in the hills, the beds of fresh and verdant loveliness — 
which lie embosomed in the vales, vast tracks of lemons and oranges 
sparkling and waving in the sun, and a river not of water, but of | 
sand, winding in many broad and graceful bends by wood and hill, | 
by rock and garden, beneath impending towns and ruined castles, 
and under the arches of bridges broadly built of many stones. Never | 
was a scene more wonderfully splendid than that on which the 
affrighted painter cast his eyes in that awful moment. They drew 


jeers and eager impatience, for the wretches loved the excitement 





unfortunate, and to be fatally bent on his destruction. 

“ A truant disposition like thine own,” replied the other. 

“ Say rather the disposition of a spy,” cried Leonardo, approach- 
ing him, and clenching his brawny fist in his face, while his white 
teeth shone through his sneering lips and raven beard. 

“T tell ye what, comrades,” continued the ruffian, “ you may 
like the amusement of every wandering varlet’s society, and believe 
the tale of every designing traitor, but on my faith, I would keep 
no terms with these wretches. Let this prating caitiff die for his 
pains.” 

** Leonardo,” cried Antonio, ‘I have called thee a fool; in troth, 
thou art a villain as well. I protest against thy barbarity. Our | 
Captain Leopoldo, thou know’st, holds different opinions ; if he re- ; 
turns not from Catalina soon enough to prevent thy crime, he will 
return soon enough to punish it.” 

“Preach to woman, weak boy, thou and he with thee ; and talk | 
of punishment when thou hast the means. Comrades, this man is 
no painter, believe me, he is but some spy, who for a reward has 
ventured to seek out our abodes in this lowly character, and who 
doubtless would smile to see all our heads adorning the front of the | 
Palazzo Reale at Naples. Remember the fate of Campanelli! be- 
trayed by such a disguised traitor to torture and death—I give my 
voice for his death! what say you, shall he live or die!” | 

* Let him die,” cried another wretch ; “tie him to a tree, and let 
us plant a brace of bullets in his heart. Dash out his brains with the 
breech of thy carbine. Bind him hand and foot, and hurl him from 
yonder cliff, a leap of three thousand feet will give him an appetite 
for his supper in ———.” 

As these fearful alternatives flew from lip to lip, the stranger, 
whose dashing boldness, although founded on a naturally fearless 
heart, had been half put on to meet the occasion, and secure good 
treatment by striking in with the rough bravado of the robber’s cha- 
racter, turned pale. His broad hat was knocked fiercely from his | 
forehead and lay upon the turf, and two strong men seized him by 
the throat, and dragged him toward the dreadful crag, which the 
wretch had pointed out as the fitting scene for him to finish forever 
his mortal career. The artist looked around for the only one 
among the brigands who had shown any sparks of feeling. He had 
disappeared. 

“The blessed virgin protect me,” he cried, in a low tone of inex. | 
pressible anguish ; “ the blessed virgin protect me, for I ama lost man.” 


She sat in the entrance of the cave upon a broken rock. A mag- 
nificent woman, of a lovely, yet audacious appearance—her person 
commanding and dignified, yet graceful—her face melancholy, yet 
beautiful and majestic ; her raven hair was parted with the utmost 
simplicity over her forehead, and a pair of eyes that should have 
lighted the halls of an emperor. You saw in an instant the splen- 


|| and, though her horror and impatience had, the moment before, 
|| found vent in threats and revilings, she had calmed herself now to 


|| a hungry dog, whose bone has been just wrenched from between 


|| what!” 


of such a scene. 

‘« Hast thou said thy pater-noster, painter?” said one. 

‘“‘ Hast thau confessed thy sins?” asked another. 

“ Hast thou told thy beads?” demanded a third. 

“In the love of the Madonna, friends, do not put me to this cruel 
death !” 

“Thou art late in thy application,” said Leonardo; “ when the 
brigand's thirst for blood is up, he must have the draught, cast what 
it may.” 

They drew him to the edge, and Leanardo deliberately motion- 
ing the strongest of the party to assist him, the two seized him by 
the feet and shoulders, the former of which as well as his hands 
were closely bound, and lifted him over the brink. He closed his 
eyes with a convulsive shudder—one or two entreaties were choked 
in his throat. 


EE 


“« Why, Leonardo, this is low game—this is an insignificant prey 
—this is a victim rather for a woman’s arm, or, rather, her eyes.” 

“T understand no jest, fair lady. This slave is, in all our belief, 
a spy—some Austrian renegade—some Spanish traitor—sent here, 
peradventure, with promises of reward for thy head and mine.” 

“Tt were but fair,” cried another, “to let him leave his own asa 
pledge for his good faith.” 

“Not his head, good Rinaldo, but his heart.” 

“An we have women to lead us, and the talk be of hearts to be 
pierced with Cupid’s arrows, rather than good Spanish steel,we may 
better lay down our weapons at once.” 

“Thou poor youth, cease thy fears. Ifthou art not sent here to do 
us harm, what wild caprice hath tossed thee among the heights of 
the Abruzzi?” 

“T am, by profession, a poor painter, without a carline or a friend. 
I wandered here to study nature, that I may transfer her features 
to my canvas.” 

“Tt isa false tale,’ cried one of the men ; “painters love their ease 
too well, and have little to do with nature. Spagnuoletto sleeps in 
the gorgeous halls of the Spanish viceroy. Neither he nor his gang 
haunt the peaks of the Abruzzi. I see not why his life should be spared.” 

“ He is no painter,” cried several voices, “he comes here a spy, 
perhaps a cardinal, perhaps a Spanish noble. I say, give him a sound 
sleep in the rocky bed of yonder stream.” 

“ Youth,” cried Madalena, “I would save thy life; tell me truly 
art thou what thou professest to be?” 

“ By the blessed Redeemer, by the holy mother, dear lady, I am.” 

“Canst thou paint well, then?” 

“T may not say of myself such a thing, but my hand is familiar 
with the pencil.” 

“ Soldiers,” said Madalena, ina good-natured voice, “come, I will 
wager with you for this youth’s life ; ye have a fair set of goodly faces, 
though somewhat rough and uncourtly ; but we will put this young 
stranger’s skill to the test ; we can find whether he be painter or no. 


|| I see pencils and paper in his portfolio, through which thy bullet, 


Leonardo, has made a perforation. Now lie ye down here, and let 
him draw one of ye, to. prove his profession, and as a specimen of 
his ability.” 

“ Agreed, agreed,” cried the rude groupe, and flinging themselves 
down into careless attitudes, they unbound the pale youth, and placed 
before him the utensils of his art. 

The boy seized his pencil. It was always his joy, now it was his 
inspiration and his life. 

“T think, Leonardo, he is a painter indeed,” cried one, “ for he 








“Farewell, painter,” cried the ferocious Leonardo, “a pleasant 


journey to thee ; it is a long one, but thou wilt not be long on the 
way.” 
Another moment, and the world had lost the best paintings which | 
ever graced the walls of its galleries and palaces, when the shout | 
of Madalena, from below, arrested the brutal arm of Leonardo. | 
“ Per dio!’ he said, “‘ Madalena! There will! be breakers ahead.” 
“ Diavolo,” cried the rest; ‘if the ald beldame had staid away 
a minute more.” 
But they could not decently finish their atrocious deed without 
paying her the respect of waiting for her first to come up, although 
the temptation of flinging a man three thousand feet off a precipice | 
was almost too powerful to be resisted. 
Madalena mounted the acclivity; she knew their natures well, 





a steadier mood. 

“‘ Knaves,” she said, “do ye these things alone? Should ye 
not, in the absence of your chieftain, do me the poor honour to in- 
vite me to your amusements ?” 

“ You are welcome,” growled Leonardo, fiercely, with the air of 


his teeth by superior force ; “ although uninvited, you are welcome.” 
“ But who is this wretch, the doomed victim of your displeasure— 


She placed her finger on his forehead to steady his palsied and 
ghastly features, while his languid limbs hung nerveless in their 
tight bands. 

“Why, by the Virgin, this is a bby—young—unarmed—helpless | 
—bound ;” and she took, between her thumb and finger, a fold of 
his worn garment; “ poor, too—and, perhaps, an outcast and a vic- 
tim like yourselves.” 

‘Ay, and the first word he spoke,” exclaimed one of the band, | 














did character which the waves of tumultuous fortune had cast in a 





“was a hatred and defiance to priests and tyrants.” 


|| grasps his pencil as thou dost thy dagger—as if he were used to it.” 


‘*He is well rid of his paleness, too,” said Antonio. “TI think the 
youngster hath touched his skin with the colour fair women paint 


| their cheeks with, only the eyes are as fiery as our lady’s, when 


Leopoldo brought in his last plunder.” 
“If the youth be traly a poor moon-struck artist,” cried Leonardo, 


|| “I thank the saints we have spared him, but I took him for a certain 
|| duke, whom I have seen ere now, grinning at the prison windows of 
|| such scum as we.” 


“Dake or artist,” cried anather, “it was a lucky chance which 
brought Madalena up the hill. He would have been drawing else 
by fire light.” 

While the wretches were thus engaged, the animated artist had, 
with a few bold touches, sketched the splendid scene around, and 


|| told the whole story of his morning adventure. The cliffs frowned, 


with their shaggy rugged outlines against the sky, upon the terrific 
edge of the chasm where they sat. The ferocious ruffians lay around, 
dashed off with a vigorous and powerful hand, and strikingly like 
the originals, whose eyes, now lighted with better humour, gleamed 
from under their black and heavy brows. On the brink sat the artist 


'| himself, bound, and aghast at the prospect of approaching death, and 


in the centre, rose the commanding form of Madalena, her finger 
on his head, sternly remonstrating with the savage banditti against 
their murderous intent. 

The brigands fairly shouted with delight, as each portrait was 
recognized, and with one accord, promised him his life and 
liberty. 

“Thisis nobly done, gentle youth. Thou hastin thee the cunning 
of true genius. Here shalt thou remain, as free as the winds, or the 
eagle, till thou art tired of our company, and I pledge thee a hospi- 
table entertainment, and a safe return; am I right, comrades!” 

“ Yea, by the heart of Diana, not a hair of his head shall be inju- 
red by us.” 

Even Leonardo smiled, and said; ‘“ The hand that drew this, should 
not perish among the mountains.” 

“ And what is thy name, young man?” inquired Madalena kindly. 

“ Alas! I have no name,” replied the liberated youth, “the world 
knows not of me. It will scarcely dwell in thy remembrance, but I 


| am called in my own little circle, Salvator Rosa.” 





The obscure painter long dwelt with his rough friends, and it is 
supposed imbibed among them, many of those deep and splendid 
conceptions, which have since made the productions from his hand 
precious treasures, in the galleries of kings, princes and pontiffs. 
The magnificent figures of robbers, found scattered through his works, 


|| are said tobe closely drawn from his entertainers among the Abruzzi; 


and he has even left one picture, an engraving, in which the above 
recital is narrated more vividly ; where the fierce brigands still recline 


'| around; where the noble Madalena still remonstrates with her finger 


on his head; and where he, the greatest artist in many respects 
which the world ever saw, and the only landscape painter produced 
by a country, the most remarkable of all countries for its exquisitely 
beautiful scenery, hangs trembling over the cliff, awaiting till the 
appeal of a robber’s wife be pronounced upon by the group of 
Neapolitan brigands. 











THE DRAMA. 








THE DOINGS OF THE SEASON. 


Berore the season commenced, we anticipated its brilliancy ; and 
our expectations have been realized. From the first Monday in Septem- 
ber to the present moment, there has been a succession of most profit- 
able nights at both the houses ; and it is but justice to add, that the ex- 
ertions of the managers have been such as to merit the success they have 
enjoyed. The Park—* old Drury”—opened the campaign with all the 
fire and spirit of youth; and “ the war has been carried on,” to use the 
favourite expression of Major Havannah, with still increasing vigour. 
Let us take a retrospective view of what has been effected. The house 
itself has been rejuvenated—equipped for the race with an unimpeachable 
array of new paint, new gilding, new decorations, new cushions, and new 
drop-scene. ‘Taste has presided over the alterations ; and the whole in- 
terior from dome to foot-lights—from the centre box to the very wall in 
Theatre-alley—presents a coup-d’ail of exquisite beauty and splendour. 
Then look at the engagements ; first came Wallack, dashing, gay, and 
brilliant ; the paragon of melo-dramatic heroes from Massaroni up to 
Rolla. Then Miss Phillips—lovely, graceful and impassioned—the im- 
personation of modern tragedy, and not unworthy to take up the sceptre 
and the crown resigned by the “ bright particular star” of our theatrical 
devotion—the peerless Fanny Kemble. Power followed next ; the care- 
dispelling, mirth-inspiring Power; the most amusing and irresistible of 
ambassadors—the very beau ideal of Irishmen. Hacket too, and Hill— 
our own unmatchable down-easters—walking in the same path, yet how 
unlike each other—both favourites in the same line, yet with a liking so 
discriminate, that haying seen one of them in a character is but an addi- 
tional inducement to see the other in the same. Then came Knowles— 
the poet, dramatist, novelist and actor—winning us with a feur-fold 
charm, and in the personations of his own glorious conceptions, striking 
out new beauties that had escaped not only our investigation, but the 
skill of all his predecessors. And what shall we say of Mathews? 
Who, when he makes his toilet in the morning, buttons the waistcoats 
of a multitude, and allays the appetite of several hundreds whenever he 
eats his dinner? Who carries innumerable voices upon the tip of his 

individual tongue, and makes a single neck support unknown numbers of 
distinct and different faces? His memory is a gallery of portraits; and 
the beauty of it is that he makes them step out of their frames, and come 
down upon the floor to talk with us; and the wonder of it is, that he 
brings them to us, all at once; it is true that there is but one suit of 
clothes before our eyes, and apparently but one man in it; but when the 
curtain drops, and we put on our hats and step briskly homeward, memory 
will not recall them singly ; they come in parties—Macklin, and Kemble, 
and old Tate Wilkinson, and Wilkes, and Dicky Suett, with his never- 
failing “O lawk! oh dear! ha, ha!”—and was there ever such another 
company? Then, again, he whips us into a stage-coach, or on board the 
Polly packet; and we know the face of every passenger. In short, he 
utterly destroys all notion of individuality, and puts more tricks upon 
our eyes and ears than Ramo-Samee, the Indian juggler. And the old 
favourites are with us stil] ; Placide, whom the critics ought to hate, for 
they can never find any thing whereon to exercise their skill in their vo- 
cation ; who has restored Lord Ogleby, eclipsed all Italy in bravura, and 
immortalized the Baron Pumpolino ; Richings the man of all work—the 
most consummate ruffian, and the best-dressed prince on record—great 
in the savage fisherman and the brigand’s lieutenant, greater still in any 











Portsmouth, in England, and the qualities of her voice were not con- 
spicuously obvious either to herself or friends, until she was well ad- 
vanced in her teens, whea a professional gentleman, struck with a pecu- 
liar feature in her singing, that of executing difficult passages with great 
facility, propssed to take her as a pupil, and was particularly attentive 
| to her improvement. Apprehending all the disadvantages of a first ap- 
| pearance in the metropolis, it was determined to bring her out in one of 
| the provincial towns, and she appeared at the Norwich Theatre, in the 
| part of Rosina. One of the periodicals of the day, now before us, speaks 
of her first appearanee in the following terms : 


| perhaps, the most interesting of all opera characters, embracing beauti- 
| ful language, with most exquisite and difficult music, and requires a 
| performer possessing talent of no mean degree ; and it is with great plea- 
| sure we pronounce Miss Phillips to be one of the best representatives of it 
| we have seen for many years, and in this theatre the very best ; she had 
| all that ‘ blushing, bashful gentleness, that infantine innocence in her 
| deportment’ and manner, which are so exquisitely described by the au- 
thoress, and without which the character would sink into insignificance ; 
| but with her, from the excellence of her singing, and the attention she 
id to nature in her acting, there was nothing left to wish for. She has 
no well taught, her voice is very sweet and of great compass, with 
| perfect intonation ; she attempts nothing but what she can do well, and 
| never commits herself by false breathing, or want of articulation in the 
| most difficult es; the air, of ‘ Whilst with village maids I stray,’ 
was deservedly encored. The most difficult passages were given with 
| the greatest ease and precision, and the intonation in no one instance 
| disturbed ; such is Miss Phillips. What she may be by practice and a 
| continuation of good teaching, we cannot venture to say, but we predict, 
| that she must ultimately stand at the head of the profession she has 
| made choice of.” 
Shortly after this period, Miss Phillips was engaged by Gilfert of the 
Bowery, and went through a brief but successful engagement in this city 





an offer from Drury-lane. Her improvement was rapid and evident ; 
muking a very fu ble impression on Braham, the great English 
vocalist, to whom she is said to be distantly related, and they made a 
tour to Edinburgh, Glasgow, and other cities, she playing Lilla in the 
Siege of Belgrade, to his Seraskier, and Linda in Der Freischutz, to his 
Adolph. The cold and severe critics of Edinburgh were so much grati- 
fied with her singing, that she was invited to repeat her visit the ensu- 
ing summer. The Italian opera company under De Begnis, Donzelli, 
and others, making a provincial tour, invited her to join the troupe, and 
she appeared for the first time in Italian at Liverpool, Manchester, etc. 
etc. with considerable success, performing in Mozart's Don Giovanni, 
La Nozze de Figaro, La Gazza Ladra, etc., and being the only English 
lady, with the exception of Madame Feron and Miss Bartolozzi, who 
succeeded in playing the Italian opera; perhaps, however, we ought to 
add Mrs. Wood, who once played Cenerentola. 

Miss S. Phillips appears to be about twenty-five years of age, rather 
short, but well formed, with a brunette complexion, a brilliant black eye, 
a remarkably small mouth and beautiful teeth; she dresses with taste 
and splendor, is sprightly, well-informed, and exceedingly amiable. 
There is no branch of the profession so severe and trying as that of 
opera. It is a continued effort with endless repetition, trying to the pa- 
tience and the constitution. It is owing to these causes that so little 
English music of any difficulty is well executed ; time cannot be spared 
for the rehearsals, to get up operas after the manner of the Italians. On 
this account, it is perhaps fortunate for Miss Phillips, that her circum- 
stances do not chain her to a life of continued exertion, so that time and 











kind of fop, and greatest in the ba!l-room; Mrs. Wheatley, in her line |} attention can be afforded to enable her to do well, what she has to do 


without competitor ; and many others whom we would gladly name if we || 


in her profession. And when we consider that Mrs. Austin is all that 


had but time and room. And new faces have come among us—pretty || We have on this continent of superior rank as an English singer, we may 


ones too—not for half a dozen nights, but for the season, and we hope | say the field is successfully opened for the acquirements and admitted 
for more than one. Mrs. Chapman, young, full of talent, and ambitious ; || talent of Miss Phillips. We shall hereafter take occasion to notice her || 
and Mrs. Gurner, whose face alone is worth her salary to the manager, || performances more particularly. 
even though she were not clever. | 

We were happy to perceive, by “ the bills of the play,” that the opera- |, have reigned in tragedy ; new pieces in abundance have been produced 


season at the Park was about commencing; for it is not to be denied 
that, with all our attachment to a good tragedy, and our admiration of a 


sterling comedy, we are essentially a musical people. Our audience are |' so has Tom Cringle’s Log. Classic literature too, has been drawn upon || 


passionately attached to what may be called good singing, whether in the 
simple form of a ballad or the more lofty and inspiring measure of abravure. 
The opera of Cinderella was performed on Tuesday evening, of last 


week, to a full and fashionable house ; Miss S. Phillips, of Drury-lane, || again announced, and we presume that Mr. Gale, or some other not less 


| 


making her first appearance in that character. It is rather singular, that 


two spinsters of the same name and from the same country, though in || upon the stage of the American theatre. The manager has been indus- 
no manner related, should have appeared at the Park Theatre within a |) trious, the attraction strong and varied, and the audience contented. 


few weeks of each other. The one carrying the town captive by the || 
power of her genius and the force of her talent in tragedy, and the other 
likely to become equally popular by her sweetness and execution in 
opera, We have seldom witnessed a first appearance so entirely suc- 
cessful as that of Miss S. Phillips; her style of singing is evidently of 
the Italian school, and her execution of the most difficult passages was || 
really astonishing, and tock the audience completely by surprise ; for, 
afier the powerful impression made by Mrs. Wood, the successful and 
brilliant efforts of Mrs. Austin, and the soft and captivating tones of Miss 
Hughes in the same character, there was but little left for a debutante to 
accomplish. 

We have often spoken in our columns of the opera of Cinderella—it || 
ever has been, and ever will be a favourite ; from our nursery we almost 
remember it as the fairy tale and ballet, when the infant cupids hung 
dangling from the ball-room ceiling, and the prince and his lovely bride |} 
won golden honours in a pas seul and a chantreuse. The taste and skill || 
of Mr. Rophino Lacy have preserved all the delicate features of the || 
fairy tale, which have been amplified, ornamented, and embe'lished in || 
the opera, by transferring nearly the entire music of Rossini, with other || 
selections from “approved good masters,” which makes the English || 
opera in every respect preferable to the Italian version. | 

There was a nervous tremor in the opening air, of “ Once a King,” as 
given by Miss Phillips, which was quite natural, although it diminished |! 
somewhat of its excellence and force. It is a delicious morceau, although |! 
set in rather too low a key. The opera, however, proceeded, as we || 
thought, rather heavily ; it appeared to have had only a few rehearsals. 
Jones had only arrived from Baltimore the preceding evening, and it 
was not until the non piu mesta that Miss Phillips seemed to recover from || 
her alarm ; she gave that brilliant air with much effect. If any thing, she || 
wants power to fill a large theatre ; but her execution is neat and florid, || 
and, when in full possession of the stage and familiar with her audience, 


| 
| 
} 
i 


she will, no doubt, be a great favourite. 
As it is now the fashion to give some biographical notice of success- 
ful adventurers in this arduous profession, we have been at some little 


| one recently executed by Endicott, from a design by Weir. It repre- 


And the Bowery ; there have been doings there too. Scott and Booth 


with success, and melo-dramas and spectacles have delighted overflow- 
ing houses. Guy Rivers has been dramatized and made a hit; and 


for material, and the oracular sphynx of the ancients has been invested 
with a new (dramatic) existence. The famous horse on which Mazeppa 


used to risk his neck to the delight and admiration of nightly crowds, is 


daring hero, will shortly “witch the world with noble horsemanship” 





THE FINE ARTS. 


“The part of Rosina, which is drawn from Thompson’s Lavinia, is, 


and Philadelphia, after which she returned to England, where she had | 
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LITERARY NOTICES. ° 


A Hi the Rise and Progress of the Arts of Design, in the United 
w 4 By William Dena” I. Two Volumes. Vol. I. 

We have been favoured by the author of this valuable and highly in- 
teresting work, with a copy of the first volume, in anticipation, and have 
been much struck, in the hasty perusal our leisure has enabled us to 
give it, not only with the quality, but the immense amount and variety 
of information it contains. Perhaps there is not another man living be- 
sides Mr. Dunlap, who could have gathered together such a mass of facts, 
extending through the whole period of our national existence, and relating 
to every individual who has wielded a maul-stick, or a chisel, or handled 
a burin, any where between Canada and the Gulf of Mexico; from John 
| Watson, who flourished, after a fashion, in 1715, down to the multitude 
| of clever and rapidly-improving artists of whom, as Americans, we are 
| proud at the present moment. But it is not only as a copious and faith- 
| ful record of the rise and progress of the arts among us, that the book 
| deserves and claims the most ample success ; it abounds with judicious 
| criticism and most amusing anecdote ; and readers of all classes will 
| find in its pages instruction richly mingled with entertainment. To the 
|| artist, of course, it will prove invaluable ; but a very large proportion of 
| the matters it contains address themselves with equally pleasant and 
happy effect to the scholar, the man of business in his hours of relaxa- 
tion, the student of human nature, the literary idler, and even to the 
belle, when wearied with conquest and admiration—to such as read 

merely for amusement as well as to the seeker after knowledge. It is 
| an admirable fire-side companion; open it where you will, you find an 
|| abundance of choice morsels ; roving, with most agreeable variety, “ from 
|| grave to gay, from lively to severe.” You may read it through at once, 
| or keep it on your table or beneath the pillow of your sofa, and take it 
|| up whenever you have a spare half hour; and, when you have turned 
the last leaf of the second volume, you will be strongly tempted to wish 
that you could forget it every word, and begin again with all the zest of 
novelty hanging fresh about its pages. We have already given the readers 
of the Mirror some columns of delightful extracts ; but there are plenty 
|| more, and we shall, perhaps, draw again upon its stores for the enter- 
} tainment of our readers, without the slightest fear of wearying them, or 
producing any desire in their minds except of becoming early purchasers. 
| We have found in it, by the way, a piece of information which is very 
| little known, and which we are glad to see made public, inasmuch as it 
tends to correct a general, but yery erroneous impression. Here it is : 






































| “Mr. Leshe returned to London. In the only interview I had with 
| him, which was in my sick chamber a day or two previous to his em- 
| barkation on his return, he did not express any feeling of disappointment. 
| With the government of the United States he certainly had no cause of 
complaint. He was invited to West Point as a teacher of drawing, with 
the same emoluments and accommodations which his predecessor had 
| enjoyed. But his friends, anxious that he should be with them, had as- 
sured him that the teachership would he made a professorship, with 
additional advantages corresponding with the other professors, and that 
a painting-room should be built forhim. But in our representative govern- 
| ment, this required an act of congress, and the passage of the yearly 
| appropriation bill This act and appropriation were intended ; but Mr. 
Leslie had taken post at West Point, at the commencement of winter, 
| with his family, never before out of London. The winter is a trying 
| season in a bleak situation on the Hudson—a situation at other times re- 
dundant with charms. Mrs. Leslie is a London lady, and her family 
| remained occupants of the house left by the artist; her heart was natu- 
| rally at home. Leslie, ] am told, upon an answer from the secretary- 
| at-war, that he could not order a painting-room built until appropria- 
tion was made for it, gladly ane ed the situation, and took his family 
to London again, no doubt happy to escape from the bleak promontory 
| on which they had passed a discontented winter.” 





We have but one remark to make in addition ; we think “ the teacher- 
ship” ought to “ be made a professorship,” and that a painting-room should 
, be built by the government for the incumbent. The inadequate salary 

attached to the office makes it indispensable for the artist who fills it 
| to employ his leisure hours to more pecuniary advantage than he derives 
| from his labours in the institution. 


The North American Magazine fs October, Vol. IV. Published monthly 
at Philadelphia. 


A notice of this periodical was accidentally omitted last week, by the 
| printer. We regret this circumstance the more, as the October number 
is replete with interest, and contains a large quantity of excellent mat- 
ter. The magazine is always neatly and handsomely printed, and pub- 
lished with most laudable punctuality. It has one striking merit; the 
| editorial articles, reviews, etc., are all written by the editor himself, who, 
besides preparing a large portion of the prose contents, not unfrequently 





LITHOGRAPHY—THE FORAGING PARTY. 
DecipEDLy among the best American lithographs we have seen, is 


sents an incident, not perhaps of actual occurrence in all its particulars, 
' but of which many general prototypes were, no doubt, often acted 
in the revolutionary war. On the right is a snug, old-fashioned farm- 
house, with high-peaked roof, and dormer windows ; the residence, ap- 
parently, of some thriving wealthy tory of the olden time, who had, per- 
haps, no espécial dislike to the cause of the rebels, but a very great res- 
pect for his lands and crops and cattle, and a strong suspicion that their 
security was more likely to be gained by a prompt and faithful adherence 
to the royal authority, than by any display of patriotic ardor. Hastening 
from this cosy dwelling are seen a couple of sturdy soldiers, shrewd cam- 
paigners by their looks, with their muskets and knapsacks strapped upon 
their hacks, huge cocked hats upon their heads, and suspended between 
them a hand-barrow laden with the fruits of their expedition, in the shape 
of a goodly ham, sundry pairs of ducks, and fowls, and geese, and above 
all, an oven, no doubt filled with comfortable loaves of home-made bread, 
and perhaps a batch of pumpkin-pies. It is evident that they have fallen 
upon capital foraging ground, but that they were pressed for time in tak- 
ing advantage of the opportunity : fearful, perhaps, of a surprise, or too 
hungry to waste the precious moments in emptying the oven of its con- 
tents, they have seized it bodily just as it stood outside of the kitchen- 
door, and are hastening with nimble feet and merry hearts to the en- 
campment, whose snowy tents are visible in the distant back-ground. 
There is a gleeful snigger on thé weather-beaten visage of the first-rank 
man, which forbodes a monstrous dinner in prospect ; and his fellow has 
jammed his hat upon his head with an air of cool determination, which 
seems to announce a settled purpose of fighting to the death in defence 





pains in our inquiries concerning Miss S. Phillips. She is a native of 





| strikes off a poem, or a few stanzas of great brilliancy and beauty. He 
| combines talent with industry in a remarkable degree; and we feel as- 
sured that his ,» as to p iary , woald be greater than 
| we fear it is, and quite as great as that of any other work of a similar 
| character in the country, were the same courtesy extended to him by 
| the press generally, that is afforded to his contemporaries. We cannot 
| perceive the fairness of the system too often followed, in allowing per- 
| sonal dislikes or prejudices to influence opinions, or the expression of 
opinions, which relate simply to professional character or conduct. For 
our own part, we have always pursued a different course ; if our worst 
enemy were to write a good book or article, our private feelings should 
never prevent us from doing him full justice in our columns. No harm 
| would result to individuals from the general adoption of a similar candid 
| and honourable course, and the tone of our press throughout the country 
| would be all the better for it. As a fair specimen of the lighter contents 
| of the North American Magazine, we have copied, in another page, a 
few stanzas, entitled “‘ The Declaration,” from the October number. 








Pictures of Private Life. Second Series. Sarah Sti . Phila- 
ne a 

The contents of this volume are two stories of nearly equal length ; 
one entitled “ Misanthropy,” and the other, “ The Pains of Pleasing.” 
The author has already won golden opinions from the reading public, by 
a previous Collection of tales bearing the same general title, which were 
much read and highly approved. Her writings evince the possession of a 
strong, well-regulated mind, good taste, considerable knowledge of life and 
human feelings, and, above all, of both the will and the power to enforce 
and illustrate the moral beauty of principle, in its direct agency upon hu- 
man action. She is a practical moralist, and the high and noble aim of 





of the poultry and the oven. The expression is admirable ; and the pic- 
ture tells its own story at a glance, much better than our description. 





her instructions, clothed, as they are, in the pleasing garb of narrative, 
is equally conspicuous and Jaudable. 
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ORIGINAL FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 





FIRST IMPRESSIONS, OR NOTES BY THE WAY. 





BY NATHANIEL P. WILLIS. 


The grand bazaar of Constantinople, and its infinite variety of wonders 
—silent shopkeepers—female curiosity—adventure with a black-eyed 
stranger—the Bezestein—the strong hold of orientalism—picture of a 
Dragoman—the kibaub-shop ; a dinner without knives, forks, or chairs 
—cistern of the thousand and one columns. 

Brine all the shops of New-York, Philadelphia, and Boston, 
together around the City-hall, remove their fronts, pile up all their 
goods on shelves facing the street, cover the whole with a roof, and 
metamorphose your trim clerks into bearded, turbaned, and solemn 
old mussulmen, smooth Jews, and calpacked and rosy Armenians, 
and you will have something like the grand bazaar of Constantinople. 
You can scarcely get an idea of it, without having been there. It 
is a city under cover. You walk all day, and day after day, from 
one street to another, winding and turning, and trudging up hill and 
down, and never go out of doors. The roof is as high as those of 
our three-story houses, and the dim light so favourable to shop- 
keepers, comes struggling down through skylights, never cleaned 
except by the rains of heaven. 

Strolling through the bazaar is an endless amusement. It is slow 
work, for the streets are as crowded as a church-aisle after service ; 
and, pushed aside one moment by a bevy of Turkish ladies, shuffling 
along in their yellow slippers, muffled to the eyes, the next by a 
fat slave carrying a child, again by a kervas armed to the teeth, and 
clearing the way for some coming dignitary, you find your only po- 
licy is to draw in your elbows, and suffer the motley crowd to shove 
you about at their pleasure. 

Each shop in this world of traffic may be two yards wide. The 
owner sits cross-legged on the broad counter below, the height of 
a chair from the ground, and hands you all you want without stir- 
ring from his seat. One broad bench or counter runs the length of 
the street, and the different shops are only divided by the slight par- 
tition of the shelves. The purchaser seats himself on the counter, 
to be out of the way of the crowd, and the shopman spreads out 
his goods on his knees, never condescending to open his lips except 
to tell you the price. If he exclams “bono,” or ‘ calo,” (the only 
word a real Turk ever knows of another language,) he is stared at 
by his neighbours as a man would be in Broadway who should break 
out with an Italian bravura. Ten to one, while you are examining 
his goods, the bearded trader creeps through the hole leading to 
his kennel of a dormitory in the rear, washes himself and returns 
to his counter, where, spreading his sacred carpet in the direction 
of Mecca, he goes through his prayers and prostrations, perfectly 
unconscious of your presence, or that of the passing crowd. No vo- 
cation interferes with his religious duty. Five times a day, if he were | 
running from the plague, the mussulman would find time for prayers. | 

The Frank purchaser attracts a great deal of curiosity. As he | 
points to an embroidered handkerchief, or a rich shawl, or a pair of | 
gold-worked slippers, Turkish ladies of the first rank, gathering | 
their yashmacks securely over their faces, stop close to his side, not | 
minding if they push him a little tv get nearer the desired article. | 
Feeling not the least timidity, except for their faces, these true | 
children of Eve examine the goods in barter, watch the stranger’s | 
countenance, and if he takes off his glove, or pulls out his purse, | 
take it up end look at it, without ever saying “by your leave.” | 
Their curiosity often extends to your dress, and they put out their 
little henna-stained fingers and pass them over the sleeve of your | 
coat with a gurgling expression of admiration at its fineness, or if | 
you have rings or a watch-guard, they lift your hand or pull out | 
your watch with no kind of scruple. I have met with several in- | 
stances of this in the course of my rambles. But a day or two ago | 
I found myself rather more than usual a subject of curiosity. I was | 
alone in the street of embroidered handkerchiefs, (every minute ar- 
ticle has its peculiar bazaar,) and wishing to look at some of un- 
common beauty, I called one of the many Jews always near a stran- | 
ger to turn a penny by interpreting for him, and was soon up to the | 
elbows in goods that would tempt a female angel out of Paradise. 
As I was selecting one for a purchase, a woman plumped down upon | 
the seat beside me, and fixed her great, black, unwinking eyes upon | 
my face, while an Abyssinian slave and another white woman, both | 
apparently her dependents, stood respectfully at her back. A small | 
torquoise ring (the favourite colour in Turkey) first attracted her | 
attention. She took up my hand, and turned it over in her soft, fat 
fingers, and dropped it again without saying a werd. I looked at 
my interpreter, but he seemed to think it nothing extraordinary, 
and I went on with my bargain. Presently my fine-eyed friend 
pulled me by the sleeve, and as I leaned toward her, rubbed her 
forefinger very quickly over my cheek, looking at me intently all the 
while. I was a little disturbed with the lady’s familiarity, and as- 
ked my Jew what she wanted. 
plexion was something uncommon among these dark-skinned orien- 
tals, and she wished to satisfy herself that I was not painted! I 
concluded my purchase, and putting the parcel into my pocket, did | 
my prettiest at an oriental salaam, but to my mortification, the lady 
only gathered up her yashmack, and looked surprised out of her 
great eyes at my freedom. My Constantinople friends inform me 
that I am to lay no “unction to my soul” from her notice, such | 
liberties being not at all particular. The husband exacts from his | 
half-dozen wives only the concealment of their faces, and they have | 
no other idea of impropriety in public. 





In the centre of the bazaar, occupying about as much space as the 
body of the City-hall in New-York, is what is called the bezestein. 
You descend into it from four directions by massive gates, which 
are shut, and all persons excluded, except between seven and twelve 





I found that my rubicund com- } 





of the forenoon. This is the core of Constantinople—the soul and 
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citadel of orientalism. It is devoted to the sale of arms and to 
costly articles only. The roof is loftier and the light more dim 
than in the outer bazaars, and the merchants who occupy its stalls, 
are old and of established credit. Here are subjects for the pencil! 
If you can take your eye from those Damascus sabres, with their 
jewelled hilts and costly scabbards, or from those gemmed daggers 
and guns inlaid with silver and gold, cast a glance along that dim 
avenue and see what a range there is of glorious old gray beards, 
with their snowy turbans! These are the Turks of the old regime, 
before Sultan Mahmoud disfigured himself with a coat like a “dog 
of a christian,” and broke in upon the customs of the orient. These 
are your opium-eaters, who smoke even in their sleep, and would 
not touch wine if it were handed them by houris! These are your 
fatalists, who would scarce take the trouble to get out of the way 
of alion, and who are as certain of the miracle of Mahomet’s coffin as 
of the length of the pipe, or of the quality of the tobacco of Shiraz! 

I have spent many an hour in the bezestein, steeping my fancy in 
its rich orientalism, and sometimes trying to make a purchase for 
myself or others. It is curious to see with what perfect indifference 
these old cross-legs attend to the wishes of a Christian. I was 
idling round one day with an English traveller, whom I had known 
in Italy, when a Persian robe of singular beauiy hanging on one of 
the stalls arrested my companion’s attention. He had with him his 
Turkish dragoman, and as the old merchant was smoking away and 
looking right at us, we pointed to the dress over his head, and the 
interpreter asked to see it. The mussulman smoked calmly on, 
taking no more notice of us than of the white clouds curling through 
his beard. He might have sat for Michael Angelo’s Moses. Thin, 
pale, calm, and of a statue-like repose of countenance and posture, 
with a large old-fashioned turban, and a curling beard half mingled 


with gray, his neck bare, and his fine bust enveloped in the flowing | 


and bright-coloured drapery of the east—I had never seen a more 
majestic figure. He evidently did not wish to have any thing to 
do with us. At last I took out my snuff-box, and addressing him 
with “ effendi!” the Turkish title of courtesy, laid my hand on my 
breast and offered hima pinch. Tobacco in this unaccustomed 
shape is a luxury here, and the amber mouthpiece emerged from his 
moustache, and putting his three fingers into my box, he said 
“ pekkhe !” the Turkish ejaculation of approval. He then made 
room for us on his carpet, and with a cloth measure took the robe 
from its nail, and spread it before us. My friend bought it unhesi- 
tatingly for a dressing-gown, and we spent an hour in looking at 
shawls, of prices perfectly startling, arms, chalices for incense, spot- 
less amber for pipes, pearls, bracelets of the time of Sultan Selim, 
and an endless variety of “things rich and rare.” The closing of 
the bezestein gates interrupted our agreeable employment, and our 
old friend gave us the parting salaam very cordially for a Turk. I 
have been there frequently since, and never pass without offering 
my snvff-box, and taking a whiff or two from his pipe, which I can- 
not refuse, though it is not out of his mouth, except when offered 
to a friend, from sunrise till midnight. 





One of the regular “lions” of Constantinople is a kibaub shop, or 
Turkish restaurant. In a ramble with our consul, the other day, 
in search of the newly-discovered cistern of a “thousand and one 
columns,” we found ourselves, at the hungry hour of twelve, oppo- 
site a famous shop near the slave-market. I was rather staggered 
at the first glance. A greasy fellow, with his shirt rolled to his 
shoulders, stood near the door, commending his shop to the world 
by slapping on the flank a whole mutton that hung beside him, while, 
as a customer came in, he dexterously whipped out a slice, had it 
cut in a twinkling into bits as large as a piece of chalk, (I have 
stopped five minutes in vain, to find a better comparison,) strung 
upon a long iron skewer, and laid on the coals. My friend is an old 
Constantinopolitan, and had eaten kibaubs before. He entered with- 
out hesitation, and the adroit butcher, giving his big trowsers a fresh 
hitch, and tightening his girdle, made a new cut for his “narrow 
legged”’ customers, and wished us a good appetite ; (the Turks look 
with great contempt on our tight pantaloons, and distinguish us by 
this epithet.) We got up on the platform, crossed our legs under 
us as well as we could, and I cannot deny that the savoury mis- 
sives that occasionally reached my nostrils, bred a gradual recon- 
ciliation between my stomach and my eyes. 

In some five minutes, a tin platter was set between us, loaded 
with piping hot kzbaubs, sprinkled with salad, and mixed with bits 
of bread ; our friend the cook, by way of making the amiable, stirring 
it up well with his fingers as he brought it along. As Modely says 
inthe play, “In love or mutton, I generally fall to without ceremony,” 
but, spite of its agreeable flavour, I shut my eyes, and selected a very 
small bit, before I commenced upon the kibaubs. It was very good 
eating, I soon found out, and, my fingers once greased, (for you are 
indulged with neither knife, fork, nor skewer in Turkey,) I proved 
myself as good a trencher-man as my friend. 

The middle and lower classes of Constantinople live between 
these shops and the cafes. A dish of kibaubs serves them for dinner, 
and they drink coffee, which they get for about half a cent a cup, 
from morning till night. We paid for our mess, (which was more 
than any two men could eat at once, unless very hungry,) twelve cents. 

We started again with fresh courage, in search of the cistern. 
We soon found the old one, which is an immense excavation, with a 
roof, supported by five hundred granite columns, employed now as 
a place for twisting silk, and escaping from its clamorous denizens, 
who rushed up after us to the daylight, begging paras, we took one 
of the boys for a guide, and soon found the object of our search. 

Knocking at the door of a half-ruined house, in one of the loneliest 
streets of the city, an old, sore-eyed Armenian, witha shabby calpack, 
and every mark of extreme poverty, admitted us, pettishly demand- 
ing our entrance money, before he let us pass the threshold. Flights 
of steps, dangerously ruinous, led us down, first into a garden, far 











below the level of the street, and thence into a dark and damp ca- 
vern, the bottom of which was covered with water. As the eye 
became accustomed to the darkness, we could distinguish tall and 
beautiful columns of marble and granite, with superb corinthian 
capitals, perhaps thirty feet in heigth, receding as far as the limits 
of our obscured sight. The old man said there were a thousand of 
them. The number was doubtless exaggerated, but we saw enough 
to convince us, that here was covered up, almost unknown, one of 
the most costly and magnificent works of the Christian emperors 
of Constantinople. 
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Ta aetna vo 
chants—woful lack of Saheb -diesdeunet bE cen aa oe hon 

the Lung’ Arno—imagination and reality—Angelo, the jewel of valets- 

de-place—multitude of his avocations and capabilities—a r ion. 

Fiorence.—The slumbers of our first morning in Florence were 
not interrupted by the rap of the vetturino, but the various cries of 
an Italian populace fell not unheeded on our ears, and the idea of 
being in our new place of abode, combined with our long habits of 
early rising, roused our little party at an early hour. Breakfast 
despatched, we accordingly summoned Angelo, and sauntered forth 
—not to the gallery—or Pitti palace—but in search of rooms. My 
first object in spending a year in this city is health, and to be ar- 
ranged in a comfortable home of my own is consequently desirable. 
Behold me, then, once more in the streets, up one and down another, 
by churches, statues, and what are called palaces, and seeking 
through the whole range of the town for furnished apartments. 


| Over our heads bends no ethereal heaven of blue, but a muddy, 


watery air hangs damply over the dingy houses. Every thing looks 
dull, cheerless, gloomy and filthy. At every step I ask myself, 
can this be Florence! The town itself is almost everywhere mean- 
looking and comfortless. The splendours of art do not strike you 
at once. By the morning-light, the Baptistery, supposed to have 
been originally a temple to Mars, is a dirty little affair, with gates 
of sculptured bronze, which, upon examination, are found beautiful 
beyond description. The Duomo or Santa Maria del Fiole grows 
upon acquaintance. It is stupendous beyond all buildings I ever 
saw. An immense pile of marble, black and white, in stripes, but 
filthy todisgust and wonder. You cannot walk within yards of it, 
and the whole, almost measureless, surface appears greasy, rusty, 
and oily. It is, nevertheless, striking, and, from some positions 
and in some lights, splendid and noble. ‘ But, bless us, Angelo, 
where are we going now? Mercy, what a lane !” 

“ Ay, monsieur ; it leads from the piazza del Duomo, the square 
of the Duomo, to the piazza del Grand Duca, square of the Grand 
Duke. We were here last night.” 

“ Well, I thought day would have lightened it a little.” 

A small cart, resembling a barrow, drawn by an ass scarcely 
larger than a full-sized dog, now threatened to interrupt our con- 
versation, by unceremoniously parting us two and two; with my 
back to the wall and Angelo in the same position on the opposite 
side ; however, we found no difficulty in communicating as usual. 
The crowd in this alley now grew denser, and an odd medley they 
were. Here a man pushed his way, with a long board of bread 
upon his head. Here aservant, in rich cap, and livery boots reaching 
nearly to his thigh, with soles an inch thick, rode through the throng. 
There the shopkeepers sometimes stepped from their shops— 
“ qualche cose aggi—something to-day, sir.”” But the noisiest of the 
tribe were numbers of sturdy fellows, in the open streets, with little 
tables covered with all kinds of dry goods and other merchandise, and 
vociferating, with clashing and stentorian voices, the names, quali- 
ties, and prices of their various wares; flaming calicoes were here 
unrolled to catch the unwary peasant, and handkerchiefs, caps, 
jewels, etc., while their conflicting solicitations rung through the air 
—‘ due crazzie, signore; due crazzie, due crazzie, or mezzo paoli, 
mezzo pao-vo-le, signor-ee,” with an accent and pronunciation whose 
inaccuracy must offend the nicety of Tuscan ears as much as their 
oddity and deafening din startled ours. 

Through several of the most public streets boisterous and deter- 
mined itinerary merchants rend the air with furious cries, of which 
the long-drawn mezzo paoli appears the powerful attraction. And 
here we are again, at the grand square, the piazza del Grand Duca, 
which, whatever it may have seemed last night, derives few addi- 
tional charms from the light of day. The houses are yet more un- 
prepossessing in their appearance; you cannot fancy that one is 
inhabited by a decent family. Their doors are worse than the 
grocery-stores of New-York. The dirt of the street does not stop 
in their brick halls and stairs, with cobwebs above, and desolation 
and filth below. Every flour and molasses store on the East river 
presents more promise of comfort. We went in several apart- 
ments here, but the entrance was enough. The rooms themselves 
were despicable ; I shall think better of Catherine-lane and the 
Five Points as long as I live—as for Church-street, Chatham-street, 
and the thousand neat and comfortable two-story houses, and the 
thousand scenes of domestic happiness in New-York, they are very 
rarely discovered. The very statues, by daylight, are filthy and black. 
One would think, from that of Hercules, that sweeping chimneys 
had been included among his other labours. The young Roman 
carrying off the Sabine woman is obscured and soiled, as if he had 
already forded ditches; and father Neptune, towering from his su- 
perb car, looks as if a thorough plunge into his native element 
would materially conduce to the respectability of his appearance. 
If these unblushing heroes, gods and goddesses, will impudently 
persist in running naked through the streets, they might, at least, 
wash themselves occasionally. 
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The rooms of Florence are detestable, with few exceptions. The 
buildings in which they are situated, generally of a shabby and di- 
lapidated appearance, mean without and desolate within. A rag 
carpet is considered a luxury. Many supply the deficiency of fire- 
places with stoves, and though some, evidently got up to deceive 
English eyes, parade a melancholy flourish of useless splendour, in 
all the substantial comforts of life they are most singularly defi- 
cient, and you pass to them through passages dark, dirty, and low ; 
sometimes favoured with a waft of culinary fragrance or the sound 
of a sausage sputtering in the pan, or a baby bawling on the floor. 
What people can mean by the luxuries and accommodations of 
Florence, I leave them to explain. For my part, except in a few 
of the good hotels, which are the same over all the world, I have 
found none of them. I came near starving once or twice on our 
journey from Marseilles, and nearly lost my life once or twice by 
venturing in sheets scandalously damp.* I believe I saw nearly 
all the rooms in Florence, which includes most ever appropriated 
to that purpose, as the whole tide of strangers had this winter flowed 
on to Rome and Naples. Of the number, only one appeared really 
comfortable, and we immediately engaged it, not without paying 
our avaricious host, however, nearly twice as much as his usual 
price. The hostess, all smiles and affability, presented me with a 
lovely bouquet of flowers after having swindled me out of this double 
charge, for which I thanked her cordially, with an inward resolution 
to procure other lodgings as soon as possible. On our way home, 
we passed along the Arno—the Lung’Arno. What images are pre- 
sented to your mind by the name of this celebrated river! A broad, 
limpid stream, bending and sweeping in silvery meanders, by whose 
lofty walls of stone, as it glided through the town, you watched the 
sunset paint the beauteous sky reflecting the throngs of beauty and 
fasRion upon its ample pavé, with the massive porticos and sunny 
palaces. I laughed outright when this muddy brook met my eyes— 
lined on either side by a narrow and filthy promenade where, as the 
eye wanders from the Ponte alle carraia to the Ponte alle grazie, 
not a building meets the eye with the slightest pretensions to mag- 
nificence, or even with any features of beauty. The lovely signoras 
of Firenza la Bella do not walk here, for fear of taking cold on 
leaving its sheltered sunshine, for the chill of the narrow, shadowy 
streets ; and laborers, strangers and ill-dressed men creep along the 
strip of rough pavement, rubbing their shoulders against the wall at 
the passing by of every carriage, whose wheels almost scrape their 
admiring heels. What a precious set of fellows these travellers 
are. From Othello down, they have all large stories to tell 

“Of anthropophagi, and men whose heads 

Do grow beneath their shoulders.” 
The Lung’Arno, from its continual dust and sun or mud, and your 
being constantly splashed, spattered, frightened and driven into 
doors and corners by the carriages, is the most disagreeable prome- 
nade I ever enjoyed. One breath from the silver bay of New-York, 
one glance at its vast mirror, its distant shores, its stately ships, 
from the Battery, would be to a candid Florentine a pleasure un- 
speakable ; and Broadway, Bleecker-street, Park-place, Greenwich- 
street, Lafayette-place and East-Broadway would be visited in 
Florence as most curiously beautiful town views. The Arno is often 
muddy and often appears stagnant. The bridges are beautiful and ef- 
fective, although blackened over and bearing statues sooty as coal- 
heavers. One or two buildings, by no means of such an imposing 
appearance as Bunker's, are pointed out to the gaping strangers as 
palaces ; and to look upon a palace without being dizzy—you see at 
once that the thing is impossible. 

Well, here we are once more at Balzani’s. I thank heaven, with 
out being run over or knocked down by fellows with boards on their 
heads, whose “ eh d’avanti !” we have not yet learned to understand. 
The accommodations at Balzani’s are good, and the people all kind, 
respectful and very attentive. His hotel, too, is in one of the most 
central and genteel parts of the town. The bills are reasonable. 
More friendly services I never met any where ; and Angelo, from my 
valet, has almost got to be a friend. His manifold services are as 
curious as they are useful. He can do any thing, every thing; 
knows every corner and curiosity of Florence, as a man does his 
bed-room; can cook, buy beef and explain the pictures, tell you 
who makes the best bread, and who executed the finest statues ; buy 
you a pair of boots, or explain the distinctions between Titian and 
Leonardo da Vinci, Canova and Praxiteles. He is willing to be a 
servant, able to be an instructor, blacks my boots, teaches me 
Italian, buys my wood and points out the distinguished strangers. 
Besides the strongest recommendations for honesty from Signor 
Balzani, (who I find is a man of trust here,) he has given me a large 
package of testimonials written in the strongest style of approbation 
and attachment by lords, ladies, princes and nobles. A more useful, 
kind, intelligent, omniscient and faithful creature, I never saw. He 
stands between me and imposition on every side, interprets for me, 
runs for me, bargains, inquires and fights for me. I lean against 
him as I would against a stone-wall in all emergencies, and after a 
day of labour and fidelity, he takes whatever I give him, and with his 
hand upon his heart and a respectful bow, his “Je vous remercie, 
Monsicur, infiniment”’ is as sincere, I feel confident, as it is regular 
and submissive. Whoever in this town wants a valet, a servant, a 
guide, a walking-dictionary, a two-legged vocabulary of curiosities, 
x pedestrian edition of lives of the painters and sculptors ; a cicerone, 
a director, an almanack, a counsellor, a footman, a friend, go to Bal- 
zani’s and inquire for Angelo. I recommend him as an honest Flo- 
rentine, and honest Florentines are people worth knowing. 





* Let me impress upon the traveller’s mind the necessity of carryi 

these useful articles with him. carelessness of both French mal 

Italian landlords, is seriously full of danger. For the want of a neces- 

sary foresight we at first suffered several times severely, and were subse- 

pa hem ~ ry to regular examinations, which often eventuated in 
pensing with a luxury of so equivocal a nature. 
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NEW-YORK IN THE OLDEN TIME. 


Having, through the kindness of a friend, procured from @ Lon- 
don receptacle of old books, one done about the year 1700, by a 
reverend gentleman who had visited New-York, as the chaplain of 
Governor Andros and the few English episcopalians which could be 
found in a land then so new, and so generally Dutch, we have been 
willing to make such extracts therefrom for the present generation, 
as may be most likely to amuse, or surprise, or inform. In some 
things, discreet and holy as was his profession, he might occasion- 
ally raise the blush of modesty in detailing his facts. If we should 
give some instances, it will be as much to mark the difference of 
the manners which tolerated such direct and unveiled relations, as 
the undisguised facts themselves. We purposely give his own lan- 
guage in the narrations, because it is a necessary part of the 
amusement they furnish. 

“The Rev. C. W., who published the aforesaid journal of two 
years’ residence in New-York, sailed on the twenty-seventh May, 
1678, in the Blossom, from Old England, with Governor Andros, 
and arrived at New-York in the then ordinary passage, on the 
seventh August, making upward of two months! He speaks highly 
of the healthiness of the place; its seasons and healthiness are so 
bracing and so delightfully felt, that he could invite cordially Eng- 
lish gentry, merchants and clergy, to go thither, even if they be of 
hypochondraical and consumptive habits. He has nothing to object 
to it, save the passage, and of this, he says, ‘ hic labor, hoc opus 
est’ Ah, the ship may founder, or she may be taken by a Pick- 
aroon! When he tried the passage home, he took his luck in a 
quaker’s ship, and should have fared ill enough from nauseous, old 
water, but that the governor’s lady kindly provided him with a rund- 
let of Madeira. The city of New-York he found as large (what a 
vague measurement) as some market-towns in England, and all 
built the London way. [This fact may be very well worth a passing 
remark, since we have seen, in more modern times, numerous houses 
in the Dutch construction, after the manner introduced into Hol- 
land by the Spaniards, during their rule there.] The garrison was 
on the side of a high situation, and having a pleasant prospect. The 
great diversion, especially in the winter, by the Dutch, is awrigation, 
{and even now, riding is both a fashion and a convenience to and 
fro in Broadway,] they making their rides about in wagons, and 
upon the ice. It is admirable to see men and women [let not the de- 
scendent belles of the place be shocked with the superior agility of 
their grandames,] flying upon their skates from place to place—ah! 
with markets upon their heads and backs! It was then a ready 
place to make riches—only think of it! Persons could then buy 
plantations at two pence to three pence an acre! all covered with 
wood into the bargain, and under a patent from the governor. 
Such was the encouragement for settlers! Who now, are they, who 
must regret that their ancestors should have omitted or neglected 
such chances for their poor progeny! If any were inclined to mer- 
chandise, then, on paying three pounds twelve shillings, and seven- 
teen shillings fees, or six beavers, they could indulge in trade, and 
so turn cent per cent, even on what they might import from Lon- 
don—fifty per cent was deemed but an indifferent advance. Now 
we tax and tariff goods, but we let the competitors in the form of 
men, come duty free to run us down by over production. The re- 
verend journalist made his adventure in forty-three pounds worth of 
furs, for which he received his eighty pounds sterling in London. 
The horses, he remarked, were rarely shod; and by running at 
large in the woods, their hoofs became hard like flints. These woods 
were close to the town, for they sometimes sheltered bears. One 
day, he says, he had good diversion with some others, at the orchard 
of Jobn Robinson, where they followed the bear from tree to tree, 
upon which he would swarm like a cat. He was quite amused that 
he should descend backward. While he continued in New-York, 
he became teacher to the English there ; there were also two other 
clergymen in the place, one a Lutheran, the other a Calvinist Low 
Dutchman. These he noticed as very shy and averse to each other's 
creeds. They were called Dominies; and he remarks that they 
spoke Latin fluently [as German and Dutch scholars still do] to the 
shame, as he confesses, of his own A. M. scholarship. The Eng- 
glish, he says, observed one of their Dutch customs, the observance 
of the new year, and much he and others of the English residents 
profited by the many presents sent to them ; he deemed the prac- 
tice equally kind and singular. The Dutch women, he remarks, 
almost always wear slippers, [another term for slip-shod,] and they 
have, he says, a custom as he has seen, to feast freely and merrily 
at the funeral of any friend, eating and drinking very plentifully. 
[The same mode is still too much in vogue among the Germans.) 
The fort, he credits, as one of the strongest in North America, and 
when taken by the Dutch, he says it was the fault of Captain Man- 
ning, who suffered it in the absence of the governor; for which he 
was condemned an exile to a small island, called from his name, 
Manning’s Island, where J have been several times with the said 
captain, whose entertainment was commonly a bow! of rum-punch. 
He says the quaffing liquors generally are rum-punch and brandy- 
punch. Their sweet wine, Fiall. 

He gives a great deal of description of the Indians. Their tribes 
near, were on Long-Island; say at Rockaway, Sea-quata-eg, to the 
south of Huntingdon; Unckab-chau-ge, Setauch, Setauchet north; 
Ocqua-bang, Southold; Shin-n-cock, Southampton, the greatest 
tribe ; Mun-tauck, to the eastward of East Hampton. Top-paun 
has one hundred and fifty fighting men. The Westchester Indians 
have seventy-five fighting men. The Na-ussin, or Naversinks, [mind 
the alteration of this name, and from what, as its original,] are but 
few. The dogs of the Indians are young wolves, stolen when young. 
The Indians bring in all varieties of game, and selling their venison 


for three shillings. Both the Indians and the Dutch, he spys, are 
obstinate and incessant smokers of tobacco. The latter, too, he 
states, as great eaters of sallets [cabbage and greens] and bacon, 
and very much addicted to the use of buttermilk. He names Fre- 
derick Philips, as pre-eminently the richest Miin Heer of the place, 
he having in his own possession, (mark it,) whole hogsheads of In- 
dian money, or wampum. 

The reverend gentleman much admired the fine forms and hardi- 
hood of the Indians, especially of the women. He instances the 
case of one at Sopus, who, after her delivery, would go out and bring 
in a back-load of sticks to harden herself. They wore their broad 
flags, tied with a snake-skin round their waists, by way of ornament. 
Rattlesnakes were killed by the smell of pennyroyal, bruised and 
held near to them. It was also deemed a remedy for a venomous 
bite, and above all, as a novelty to us now, it had its reputation for 
producing abortion in cases of still-birth. He often encountered 
| Indians in his walks, beyond the town, generally going in compa- 
| nies, and all bowing to him with head and knee, and calling him the 
| Sacka-maker’s Kakin-do-wet, i. e. ‘the governor's minister.’ Their 
| war-paint was black, for peace it was red. He particularly noticed 
| their conformi.y in many things to the usages of the Jews. Negroes 
| were then imported and sold at thirty to forty pounds sterling, which 
| had cost about twelve or fourteen pounds in Barbad Whaling 
was a concern, followed up with perseverance, about Christmas 
time ; two boats, of six men each, constituted a company. The 
whales came on from the north-eastward, and produced usually forty 
| to fifty barrels of oil.” 

The second edition of the old book from which we have made the 
foregoing extracts, was published in London in 1701. w. 











SELECTIONS FROM NEW WORKS, 
CALAVAR, OR THE KNIGHT OF THE CONQUEST. 
A ROMANCE OF MEXICO. 


Tue public is aware that Messrs. Carey and J.ea, of Philadelphia, 
have in press a romance by Dr. Bird, the author of “The Gladi- 
ator” and “ The Broker of Bogota ;” those admirable dramas, in 
which Forrest has acquired so much of his great reputation. It is a 
tale of the conques. of Mexico by Cortes and the Spaniards; and 
| all who have read it in manuscript, are enthusiastic in its praise. 
The politeness of the publishers has enabled us to give a chapter 
in advance of the publication, which may be expected early in No- 
vember. The leading incident of the extract, is one of the last des- 
perate but hopeless struggles of the Mexicans against their terrible 
invaders. 

“The same solitude, which had covered the city the preceding 
evening, now seemed again to invest it. Corses were here and there 
strewn in the street, as of fugitives dying in their flight ; and once 
a wounded man was seen staggering blindly along, as if wholly in- 
sensible to the approach of his foes. The sight of this solitary 
wretch did more to disarm the fury of Don Amador, than did the 
spectacle of thousands lying dead on the square ; and certain griev- 
ous reflections, such as sometimes assailed him, after a battle, were 
beginning to intrude upon his mind, when a cavalier, darting for- 
ward with a loud cry, and couching his lance, as if at a worthier 
enemy, thrust the wounded barbarian through the body, and killed 














warded this feat of dexterity with a loud cheer; but there were 
many, who, like the neophyte, met the triumphant looks of the 
champion, Alvarado, with glances of infinite disgust and frowning 
disdain. 

“ As the party approached the neighbourhood of the great tem- 
ple, they began to perceive in the streets groups of men, who, being 
altogether unarmed, commonly fled at the first sight of the Chris- 
tians ; though, sometimes, they stood aside, with submissive and 
dejected « es, as if awaiting any punishment the Teuctli 
might choose to inflict upon them. But Cortes, reading in this hu- 
mility the proofs of penitence, or willi suppose that these men 
had not shared in the hostilities of the fe , commanded his follow- 
ers not to attack them; and thus restrained, they rode slowly and 
cautiously onward, their fury gradually abating, and the fears which 
| had been excited by the late assault, givi place to the hope, that 

it indicated no general spirit, and no deep land plan, of insurrection. 

“The groups of Mexicans increased, both in numbers and fre- 
quency, as the Christians proceeded, but still they betrayed no dis- 
position to make use of the arms, which were sometimes seen in 
their hands ; and the Spaniards, regulating their own conduct by 
that of the barbarians, rode onward with so pacific an air, that a 
stranger, arrivi that moment in the city, might have deemed them 
associated together on the most friendly terms, and proceeding in 
company, to take part in some general festivity. Nevertheless, the 
same stranger would have quickly observed, that these friends, 
besides keeping as far separated as the streets would allow, and 
even, where that was possible, removing from each other's presence, 
entirely, eyed each other, at times, with looks of jealousy, which 
became more marked as the Mexicans grew more numerous. In 
truth, the feelings which had so quickly passed fiom rage to tran- 
quillity, were now in danger of another revulsion ; many an 
eye was riveted on the countenance of the general, as if to read a 
confirmation of the common anxiety, as, ever and anon, it turned 
from the prospect of multitudes in front, to the spectacle of crowds 
gathering, at a distance, on the rear. 

“+All that is needful,’ whispered, rather than spoke, Don Hey- 
nan, though his words were caught by every ear, ‘is to trust in 
God, and our sharp spears. There is, doubtless, sou.e idolatrous 
rite about to be enacted in the temple, which draws these variets 
thitherward ; and the gratitude with which they remember our ex- 

joits of this morning, will account for their present hang-dog looks. 
f they mean any treachery, such as a decoy and ambuscado, why, 
by conscience! we must e’en allow their humour, and 
mi 4 them, — Yr Ane yy eh I ‘hod fghtbg enough to be 
of heart ; for, I thi ogs have to- 
Se Nonerthelons, I will not quarrel with any man, who keeps his 
hands in readiness, and puts h:s eyes and ears to their proper uses,’ 

“ As if to set them an example, Don Hernan now to look 




















about him with redoubled vigilance ; and it was that he 


him on the spot. A few hidalgos, and most of the footmen, re-, 
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passed no house, without eyeing its terrace keenly and steadfastly, 
as if dreading more to discover an enemy in such places than in the 
street. This was, in fact, a situation from which an enemy might 
a the Spaniards with the greatest advantage, and at the least 
possible risk. 

“ The houses of this quarter were evidently inhabited by the rich, 
perhaps by the nobles of Mexico. 
cious, and frequently of two floors, lofty, and their terraces crowned 
with battlements and turrets. Each stood separated from its neigh- 
bour by a little garden or alley, and sometimes by a narrow canal, 
which crossed the great street, and was furnished with a strong 


wooden bridge, of such width that five horsemen could pass it at a || 


time. Often, too, the dwelling of some man of power stood so far 
back, as to allow the canal to be carried quite round it, without 
infringing upon the street ; but more frequently it was fronted only 
with a little bed of flowers. The stones of which such structures 
were composed were often sculptured into rude reliefs, representing 
huge serpents, which twined in a fantastic and frightful manner 
about the windows and doors, as if to protect them from the inva- 
sion of robbers. Indeed, these were almost the only defences ; for 
the green bulrush lying across the threshold, could deter none but 
a Mexican from entering ; and, perhaps, none but a barbarian would 
have seen, in the string of cacao berries, or of little vessels of 
earthenware, hanging at the door, the bell to announce his visita- 
tion. A curtain commonly hung flapping at the entrance ; but nei- 
ther plank nor bar gave security to the sanctity of the interior. 

«« Notwithstanding the fears of the general, he beheld no Mexi- 
cans lurking among the terraces, or peering from the windows, but 
his anxiety was not the less goading for that reason ; for having now 
drawn nigh to the great square, it seemed to him that he had, at 
last, thrust himself into that part of the city, where all the multi- || 
tudes of Tenochtitlan were assembled to meet him,—and whether 
for purposes of pacification or vengeance, he dared not inquire. 

‘“‘ The appearance of things, as the party issued upon the square, 
and faced the House of Skulls, was indeed menacing. That enor- 
mous pyramid, which Don Amador had surveyed, with awe, in the 
gloom of evening, was now concealed under a more impressive 
veil ;—it was invested and darkened by a cloud of human beings, | 
which surged over its vast summit, and rolled along its huge sides | 
like a living storm. ‘The great court that surrounded it, was also || 
filled with barbarians ; for though the Coatepantli, or Wall of Ser- | 
pents, with its monstrous battlements and gloomy towers, concealed || 
them from the eye, there came such a hum of voices from behind, 
as could not have been produced alone, even by the myriads that |, 
covered the temple. In addition to these, the great square itself | 
was alive with Mexicans ; and the sudden sight of them brought a |) 
thrill of alarm into the heart of the bravest cavalier. 

“The people of Tenochtitlan, thus, as it were, hunted by their | 
invaders, even to their sanctuaries, turned upon them with frowns, | 
yet parted away from before them in deep silence. Nevertheless, 
at this spectacle, the Christians came to an immediate stand, in 
doubt whether to entangle themselves farther, or to take counsel 
of their fears, and retreat, without delay, to their quarters. While 
they stood yet hesitating, and in some confusion, suddenly, and with 
a tone that pierced to their inmost souls, there came a horrid shriek |) 
from the top of the pyramid ; and fifty Castilian voices exclaimed, | 

| 








| 








‘A sacrifice! a human sacrifice !—and under the cross of Christ, 
that we raised on the temple !’ 

‘*««'The place of God is defiled by the rites of hell!’ cried Cortes, 
furiously, his apprehensions vanishing, at once, before his fanati- 
cism. * Seton, and avenge! Couch your lances, draw your swords, 
and if any resist, call on God, and slay!’ So saying, he drew his 
sword, spurred his dun steed, and rushed toward the temple. 

“The half-naked herds fled, yelling, away from the infuriated Chris- 
tian, opening him a free path to the walls; and had that fearful 
cry been repeated, there is no doubt he would have led his followers 
even within the Coatepantli, though at the risk of irretrievable and 
universal destruction. Before, however, he had yet reached the 
wall, he had time for reflection; and, though greatly excited, he 
could no longer conceal from himself the consequences of provoking 
the pagans at their very temple, and during the worship of their || 
god. He was, at this moment, well befriended, and numerously, 
indeed ; but at a distance from the garrison, without cannon, and 
almost without musketry, surrounded by enemies whom the eye 
could not number, and who had not feared to assail him, even when 
fortified in a situation almost impregnable, and assisted by three 
times his present force, as well as several thousand bold Tlascalans ; 
and in addition to all these disadvantages, there came neither such 
sound of trumpet, nor such distant commotion among the Indians, 
as might admonish him of the approach of Sandoval. 

“ He checked his horse, and waving to his followers to halt, again || 
cast his eyes around on the multitude, as if to determine in what 
manner to begin his retreat, for he felt that this measure could be 
no longer delayed. The Mexicans gazed upon him with angry 
visages, but still in silence. Not an arm was yet raised; and they 





They were of solid stone, spa- || 


| man in this land of demoniacs.’ 
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of her adorers. She stood erect, her body concealed in long flowing | 
vestments of white, on which were embroidered serpents, of some | 
green material; in her hand she held a rod, imitative of the same 
reptile: and on her forehead was a coronet of feathers, surrounding 
what seemed a knot of little snakes, writhing round a star, or sun, 
| of burnished gold. 
‘As this fair apparition was carried through their ranks, between 
| the great wall and the House of Skulls, the Mexicans were seen to 
| throw themselves reverently on the earth, as if to a divinity; and | 
| those that stood most remote, nosooner beheld her than they bowed | 
| their heads with the deepest humility. 
“Meanwhile, the Spaniards gazed on with both admiration and | 
wonder, until the train had reached the open portal; at which place, | 
| and just as she was about to be concealed from them forever, the | 
divinity, priestess, or princess, whichever she was, turned her body | 
slowly, round, and revealed to them a face of a paler hue than any | 
they had yet seen in the new world, and, as they afterward affirmed, | 
of the most incomparable and ravishing beauty. At this sight, all 


| 
| 


| uttered exclamations of surprise, which were carried to the ears of | 


the vision: but Don Almador de Leste, fetching a cry that thrilled | 
through the hearts of all, broke from the ranks, as if beset by some | 
sudden demon, and dashed madly toward the apparition. 

‘* Before the Spaniards could recover from their astonishment, the | 
members of the procession, deity, priests, censer-bearers, and musi- 


| cians, with loud screams vanished under the portals ; and the infi- 


dels, starting up in a rage that could be suppressed no longer, rushed | 
upon the novice, to avenge, in his blood, the insult he had offered | 
to their deity. 
*** Quick, a-God’s name! and rescue !’ cried Cortes, ‘forthe young | 
man is mad !’ 
“There seemed grounds for this imputation; for, besides the 


| inexplicable folly of his first act, Don Amador appeared now, for a | 


moment, to be lost in such a maze, that blows of the heavy maquahvitl | 
were rained upon his stout armour, and several furious hands had 
clutched not only upon his spear, but upon himself, to drag him from | 
the saddle, before he bethought him to draw his sword and defend | 
his life. But his sword was at last drawn, his fit dispelled, and be- | 
fore his countrymen had yet reached him, he was dealing such | 
blows around him, and so urging his courageous steed upon the as- | 
sailants, as quickly to put himself out of the danger of immediate | 
death. 

“The passions of the multitude, restrained for a moment, by the | 
superstition of their rulers, were now fully and unappeasably roused ; 
and with yells, that came at once from the pyramid, from the tem- | 
ple-yard, from the great square, and the neighbouring streets, they | 
rushed upon the Christians, surrounding them, and displaying such | 
ferocious determination as left them but small hopes of escape. 

“**God and Spain! honour and fame!’ cried Alvarado, spearing | 
a barbarian at each word, ‘ what do you think of my Mexicans now, | 
true friends?’ 

‘‘ His cheer was lost in the roar of screams ; and nothing but the 
voice of Don Hernan, well known to be as clear and powerful in 
battle as the trumpet which he invoked, was heard pealing above 
the din. 

“¢ Now show yourselves Spaniards and soldiers, and strike for 
the blood of Christ! Ho, trumpeter! thy flourish! and find me | 
where lags my lazy Gonzalo? | 

‘“‘ As he spoke, he fought; for so violent had been the attack of 
the infidels, that they were mingled among, and fighting hand to 
hand with the Christians—a confused and sanguinary chaos. Scarce- 
ly, indeed, had the trumpeter time to wind his instrument, before it | 
was struck out of his hand by a brawny savage ; and the same blow | 
which robbed him of it, left the arm that held it a shattered and use- 
less member. ‘The blast, however, had sounded; and, almost in- 
stantaneously, it was answered by a bugle, afar, indeed, and blown 
hurriedly, as if the musician were in as much jeopardy as his fellow, 
but still full of joy and good cheer to the Christian combatants. 

«Close and turn! Footmen, to your square!’ cried Cortes; 
‘and valiant cavaliers, charge me now as though you fought against 
devils, with angels for your lookers-on !’ 

“«* To the temple! to the temple!’ cried Amador, with a voice 


rivalling the general's in Joudness, and turning in a frenzy toward | I 
|| foolhardiness. 


the pyramid, down whose sides the infidels were seen rushing with 
frantic speed. 
“But the head of Fogoso was seized by two friendly followers, 


| and while Don Amador glared fiercely at the pale but not affrighted 


secretary, he heard, on the other side, the tranquil voice of Lazaro: 
‘« Master,’ said the faithful servant, ‘if we separate from our 
friends, we are dead men; and Don Gabriel is left without a kins- 


“Close, and turn, I bid ye!’ cried Cortes, furiously, ‘heed not 


| the wolves that are fast to your sides. Charge on the herds! charge 
| on the herds! and overthrow with the weight of your hoofs! Charge, 
| I bid ye; and care not though ye should find your lances striking 
| against the breast of Sandoval. Charge on the herds! charge on | 


the herds!’ 


|| continue the work of slaughter. 


| 
'| without any termination to their labours, or their sufferings. Twenty 


| 
| 
i 
| he nevertheless preserved a good countenance ; cheered his people 
|| with the assurance of victory ; fought on, exposing himself like the 
|| meanest of his soldiers; and several times, at the imminent risk of 


brushing them aside, as the meteor brushes the fogs of evening, 
they dashed onward, until their shouts were loudly re-echoed, 
| they found themselves confronted with Don Gonzalo and his 
Me The greetings of the friends were brief and few, for the same 
myriads, attacking with the same frenzied en invested 
them with a danger that did not seem to diminish. 

“ «Bring thy foot in front,’ cried Cortes, ‘ and, while they fol- 


low me, charge thou behind them. Be quick, and be brave. ! arch 
fast, ye idle spearmen : and stare not, for these are not devils, but 


'| men !—God and Spain !—Santiago, and at them again, peerless 


cavaliers! We fight for Christ and immortal honour!’ : 

“ The valiant band of cavaliers again turned at the voice of their 
leader, and again they swept the corse-encumbered square, ru 
to the relief of their own infantry. Following the counsel he bh 
given to Sandoval, the wary general per by his foot-soldiers, 
and bidding them march boldly forward, and join themselves with 
the infantry of Don Gonzalo, he charged the infidels from their 
rear with a fury they could not resist ; and then rushing backward 
with equal resolution, discovered the foot-soldiers in the position 
in which it had been his aim to place them. The united infantry, 
full seven hundred men in number, were now protected, both in 
front and rear, by a band of cavalry ; their flanks looking, on one 
side, to the temple, and, on the other, to a great street that opened 
opposite. Arranging them, at a word, in two lines, standing back 
to back, and seconding himself the manceuvre which he dictated to 
Sandoval, the general swept instantly to that flank which bordered 
on the Wall of | Serpents, while Gonzalo rode to the other. Thus 
arranged, the little army presented the figure of a hollow square, 
or rather of a narrow parallelogram, the chief sides of which were 
made by double rows of spearmen, and the smaller by bands of 
horsemen. Thus arranged, too, the Christians fought with greater 
| resolution and success ; for, parting at once from a common cen- 
| tre, the infantry drove the assailants from before them on two 
sides, while the cavalry carried death and horror to the others ; 
until, at a given signal, all again fell back to their position, and 
presented a wall altogether inexpugnable to the weak though un- 
tiring savages. 

“Tt was the persuasion of Don Hernan, that, in this advantageous 
position, he could, in a short time, so punish his enemies, as to 
teach them the folly of contending with Christian men, and perhaps 
end the war in aday. But, for a full hour, he repeated his charges, 
now pinning his foes against the wall, or the steps of the House 
of Skulls, now falling back to breathe; and, at each charge, adding 
to the number of the dead, until their corses literally obstructed his 
path, and left it nearly impassable. At every charge, too, his 
cavaliers waxed more weary, and struck more faintly, while the 
| horses obeyed the spur and voice with diminishing vigour ; and it 
| seemed that they must soon be left unable, from sheer fatigue, to 
‘The pagans perished in crowds at 

each charge, and at each volley of bow-shots; but neither their 
spirit, nor their numbers, seemed to decrease. ‘Their yells were 
| as loud, their countenances as bold, their assaults as violent as at 
first ; and the Spaniards beheld the sun rising high in the heavens, 





| Christians already lay dead on the square, or had been dragged, 
| perhaps, while yet breathing, to be sacrificed on the pyramid. ‘This 
| was a suspicion that shocked the souls of many; for, twice or 

thrice, they heard, among the crowds, who still stood on the lofty 
terrace, shooting arrows down on the square, such shouts of 
triumphant delight as, they thought, could be caused by nothing but 
the immolation of a victim. 

“ Grief and rage lay heavily on the heart of Cortes ; but though 
the apprehension, that if much longer over-worn by combat, his fol- 
lowers might be left unable even to fly, added its sting to the others, 
shame deterred him, for a time, from giving the mortifying order. 


|| Harassed, and even wounded, (for a defective link in his mail had 


yielded to an arrow-head, and the stone was buried in his shoulder,) 


his life, rescued certain foot-soldiers from the consequences of their 


“There was, among the infantry, a man of great courage and 
strength, by the name of Lezcano, whose only weapon was a huge 
two-handed sword, the valiant use of which had gained him, among 


| his companions, the title of Dos Manos, or Two-Hands. No spear- 
| man of his company advanced to the charge with more readiness 
| than did this fellow with his gigantic weapon, and none retreated 
|| with more constant reluctance. 

| leisurely as to draw three or fo 
| seemed to be his pleasure to meet these in such a way, as should 
|| call for the praises of his companions. 
| have left him with the additional name of the bravest of the brave, 


Indeed, he commonly fell back so 
ur foes upon him at once ; and it 


His daring, that day, would 


had it been tempered with a little discretion. But inflamed by the 





seemed prepared to give him passage, whichever way he might 
choose to direct his course. 

“ While hesitating an instant, Don Hernan perceived a stir among 
the crowds, close under the Wall of Serpents, accompanied by alow 
but general murmur of voices; and immediately the eyes of the 
pagans were turned from him toward the Coatepantli, as if to catch 
a view of some sight still more attractive and important. His first 
thought was, that these movements indicated the sudden presence 
of Sandoval and his party; a conceit that was, however, immedi- 
ately put to flight by the events which ensued. 

“ The murmurs of the multitude were soon stilled, and the pagans || ral!’ cried Sandoval, in the distance. His voice came from the 
that covered the pyramid were seen to cast their eyes earnestly down } surge of battle, like the cheer of a sailor who recks not for the tem- 
to the square, as the sound of many flutes, and other soft wind-in- pest. It filled the cavaliers with joy. 
struments, rose on the air, and crept, not unmusically, along the ||“ * Good heart now, brave hearts!’ shouted Cortes ; ‘for my son 
Wall of Serpents, and thence to the ears of the Spaniards. Before || Sandoval answers me. Rein me round, and charge me back to the 
these had yet time to express their wonder at the presence of such | infantry !” 
peaceful music amidst a scene of war and sacrifice, the crowd slowly || ‘* Backward galloped the fifty cavaliers, strewing the earth with 
parted asunder, and they plainly bebeld (for the Mexicans had opened | trampled pagans; and the footmen shouted with delight, as they 
a wide vista to the principal gate,) a procession, seemingly of little || again beheld their leader. But the relief and the joy were only 


| So saying, Don Hernan set an example, followed by the cava- 
| liers; and as the fifty horsemen spurred violently upon the mob, 
| shouting aud cheering, the naked multitudes quailed from before 
| 


peration. 

“* Will ye desert us that are afoot?’ cried voices from behind, 
with dolorous cries. 

“¢Ho, Sandoval! art thou sleeping?” 


| 





them, though only to gather again on their flanks with renewed des- | 


“* Santiago! and God be thanked !—'tis the voice of the gene- | 


|| encomiums of his comrades, and not less by the complimentary 
| rebukes of his captain, his rashness knew no bounds ; and twice or 
| thrice he thrust himself into situations of peril, from which he was 
rescued with great difficulty. He had been saved once by Don 
Hernan. It was his fate, a second time, to draw the notice of the 
|| general ; who, falling back on the infantry, beheld him beset by a 
dozen foes, surrounded, and using his great cimeter furiously, yet, 
as it seemed, in vain; for he was unhelmed. 

« ¢ What ho, Don Amador!’ cried Cortes to the cavalier, who 
was at his side, ‘ let us rescue Dos Manos, the mad !’ 

‘‘ Jn an instant of time, the two hidalgos had reached the group, 
and raised their voices in encouragement, while each struck down 
ja savage. At that moment, and while Lezcano elevated his cime- 
| ter to ward off the blow of a maquahuitl, the massive blade, shivered 
| as if by a thunder-bolt, fell to the earth ; but, before it reached it, 
|| the sharp glass of the Indian sword had entered his brain. The 
| cavaliers struck fast and hard on either hand ; the barbarians fled ; 
but Lezcano, the Two-handed, lay rolling his eyes to heaven, his 
head cloven to the mouth. 


| 








| 


children, clad in white garments, waving pots of incense, conducted | 
by priests, in gowns of black and flame colour, and headed by musi- 
cians and men bearing little flags, issue from the throng, and bend 
their steps toward the savage portal. In the centre of the train, on 
a sort of litter, very rich and gorgeous, borne on men’s shoulders, 
and sheltered by aroyal canopy of green and crimson feathers, stood 
a figure, which might have been some maiden princess, arrayed for 
the festival, or, as she seemed to one or two of the more superstitious 
Castilians, some fiendish goddess, conjured up by the diabolical arts 
of the priests, to add the inspiration ef her presence te the wild fury 





| wall yourselves with spears ; and presently ye shall be lookers- 





momentary. 


: ‘* «Tf we slay a thousand foes for every Christian man that dies, 
“ «Fight ye, ny dogs! and slay your own sheep! i 


yet shall we be vanquished !’ said Cortes, turning an eye of despair 
on his companion, and speaking the feelings he had concealed from 
all others. Indeed, he seemed to rejoice that destiny had given 
him one follower, to whom he might unbosom himself without the 
apprehension of creating alarm—he hesitated not to relieve himself 
of his grief to Don Amador; for he knew him to be inaccessible to 
fear. ‘ Be of good heart, my friend. I have drawn thee into @ 
den of devils. We must retreat, or die.’ 

«« ¢] will advance or retreat, as thou wilt,’ said Amador, with a 


Be firm ; | 


on.—Sweep the square again, brave cavaliers! Goad flanks! 
couch spears! and, this time, let me see the red face of my 
lieutenant !’ 

“ Turning, and shouting with a louder cheer, (for the experience 
of the two first charges had warned the Mexicans of their destruc- 
tive efficacy, and they now recoiled with a more visible alarm,) the | 
cavaliers again rushed through their foes like a whirlwind; and | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


























visage, in which Don Hernan now, for the first time, beheld an ex- 
pression so wild and ghastly, that he was reminded of Calavar. 
‘ It matters nothing—here or at the palace! But it is my duty to 
assure thee of mine own persuasion: Retreat may bring us relief 
—there is no victory for us to-day.’ 

“ «God help thee ! art thou wounded "’ cried Cortes. : 

« ¢ A little hurt by the skilless hand of Fabueno,’ said the novice 


tranquilly, ‘ who, not yet being perfected in the use of the spear, | 


thrust his weapon into my back, while aiming at the throat of a 
cacique. But that is not it. I have this day seen a sight, which | 
convinces me we are among magicians and devils ; and persuades — 
me, along with certain other recent occurences, that the time of 
some of us is reckoned. ‘Therefore I say to thee, I will advance | 
with thee or retreat, as thou thinkest best. To me it matters not. | 
But my counsel is, to fly. We may save others.’ 

“Jt is needful,’ replied Don Hernan mournfully. He gave his | 
orders to certain officers; and the retreat was commenced in the | 
order in which they had fought,—that is to say, the infantry, draw- 
ing their lines closer together, and facing to the flank, began to | 
march down the street, preceded by Sandoval, charging the oppo- | 
nents from the front, while Cortes and his band, at intervals rush- | 
ing upon the pursuers, xept the triumphant barbarians from the rear.” | 


THE DECLARATION, 


The lady sat within her bower, 
Where trellissed vines hung oer her, 

With flashing eye and burning cheek, 
Down knelt her fond adorer ; 

He took her soft white hand, and in 
Her bright eye fondly gazing, 

Sought for a look, to show that he 
An equal flame was raising ; 

Yet still her eyes were turned away, 
And as his heart waxed bolder, 

And he devoured her lily hand, 
The lady’s look grew colder. 


And then he swore by att the stars, . 
That in the sky were shining— 

By all the verdant vines that o’er 
Her gentle bower were twining— 

By mountains, valleys, seas and streams,, 
And by the moon above her, 

And everything therein that e’er 
Sophi or saints discover— 

He never could know peace again 
On earth, till he had won her ; 

Yet still she answered not the look 
Of love he cast upon her. 





And then he swore, at her command,. 
To show his love, he would do 

What never mortals did before, 
And none but lovers could do; 

That he would climb up to the moon, 
Or swim the ocean over— 

Would dine one day at Sandy Hook, 
And sup next night at Dover ; 

Then jump from thence to London, and 
Alight on St. Paul’s steeple— 

Then pull the premier’s nose and make 
O’Connell damn the people. 


Or that he would put armour on, 
And, like a knight of yore, he 

Would fight with giants, castles scale, 
And gain immortal glory. 

Then go and build a kingdom up, 

* And be a mighty winner ; 

Bowstring the Sultan Mahmood—and 
His Turkey eat for dinner. 

Then follow Lander’s dismal track, 
And on the Niger's banks 

An empire of the darkies found, 
And merit Tappan’s thanks ! 


If harder tasks she did demand, 
He would reform the nation, 

Make talent, honesty and worth, 
Essentials to high station— 

Make politicians tell the truth, 
Give consciences to brokers, 

And put upon the temperance list 
An army of old soakers— 

Make lawyers “ keep the people’s peace,” 
Physicians kill them cheaper— 

A cloud was on the lady’s brow, 
Which, as he spoke, grew deeper. 





He swore she had the brightest eyes, 
That ever look’d on mortal ; 

And that their light was like the rays 
That stream from heaven’s own portal ; 

That by her cheek, the opening rose 
Would look but dim and faded ; 

And darker than the raven’s wing, 
The hair her fair brow shaded ; 

That Venus by her side would look 
A common country dowdy ;— 

The lady blushed and smiled, and then 
Her brow again grew cloudy. 


Up sprung the lover then, and said, 
“Will you be Mrs. Popkins— 

Miss Julia Jane Amelia Ann 
Matilda Polly Hopkins? 

I have a house four stories high— 
We'll live in splendid style, and 

A handsome country-seat upon 
Lake George’s sweetest island— 

Ten thousand eagles in the mint, 
Bankshares, untold, percented”—~ 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


“ The Phrenologist,” by R. J. H. is declined ; because, in the first , it 
ot ean S Sah ee geek een it were. 
“ S.” has sent us two scraps of metre, chiefly, as he , “to see what 
we may be in the mood to say of them in our notice to correspondents.” All 
we have to say is, that we know of no better use to make of them than to 
twist them up into candie-lighters. “ Female Perfection,” and “ Female 

jety,” are respectfully declined, after much hesitation. We have 
not able to discover any particular meaning in “ A contrast ;” it 
seems to be very much in want of all the three great universal essentials— 
a beginning, a middle, and an end. “Jno.” has fered his request with 
80 much earnest: and modesty, that we be worse than a heathen | 
Turk in refusing to comply with it. The lines have very considerable || 
merit, and still more promise. There are some faulis, too, chiefly verbal || 
ones, however. There are too many repetitions ; for example, the rhyming 
words of the fifth and seventh lines are the same with those of the ninth and 
tenth ; the concluding line is a little altered from one in Childe Harold, and 
spoiled in the alteration. 
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The approaching election.—We all remember the frightful scenes \ 


of violence by which the political contest in the spring was distin- 
guished from all that had preceded it in our city, and the still more 
frightful outrages of which they were probably, in some degree, the 
cause ; and which came upon our citizens and the country generally, 
with the unexpectedness and startling effect of a thunderbolt, peal- | 
ing from an unclouded sky. We say that the riots of the. spring, | 
comparatively trifling as they were, had, in our opinion, some influ- 
ence in the production of those which made the summer memerable | 
in our annals; for though the immediate exciting causes were en- | 
tirely distinct, we are convinced that if the election had passed off | 
in perfect quiet, the public tranquillity would have been less vio- | 
lently assailed in July, if not left absolutely undisturbed. There are | 


to the laws is the first duty of every citizen; and however momen- 
tous the political questions may be that divide and agitate the com- 
munity, the object of paramount importance with all who love their 
country ought to be, that the questions be determined peaceably, 
legally, and with no disturbance of the public welfare. Success 
may, and we doubt not does involve consequences, in the estimation 
of every partizan on either side, infinitely more important than the 
pride of triumph, or the gratification of interest and ambition; but 
the prevention of cutrage and disorder is more important still. 
The enemies of freedom in other lands, rejoice when we forget 


| ourselves, and dwell with exulting sneers upon “ the out-breakings 


of the turbulent and restless spirit of democracy,” assuming the 
occasional abuse as the necessary consequence of our high privilege. 
Fellow-citizens, let us not have to blush for our own misdeeds at 
the close of the approaching contest. There is great excitement, 
we know right well, but it is capable of being guided and restrained. 
Let every one keep vigilant watch upon himself and his own pas- 
sions ; enter the throng with a firm determination on his own part 
not to be impelled by any circumstance whatever to intemperance 
of word or deed ; if commotion should arise, keep resolutely aloof 
from it ; and, whatever he may do throughout the day, avoid the 


| polls and the places in which they are held, from the moment they 


are closed at sunset. And this course, if pursued by all the friends of 
order, will prove more efficacious than a legion of special constables. 





* A man's house is his castle.”—Thus runs an adage of the com- 
mon law of England, adopted and confirmed among us both by 
usage and by statute. One would suppose that the axiom was 
sufficiently plain and simple to escape doubt or misconstruction in 
its application ; but so it has not proved. The ingenuity of the 
profession has discovered in its very secoud word a fertile theme 
for disputation. ‘“ What shall be considered a man’s house 1” is 
the stumbling-block that lies upon the threshold of this legal place 
of refuge. Must it be a house, or does a room lie within the pur- 
view of the maxim! Must the domicile belong to the occupant, 
or can a mere tenant for years or at will enjoy its inviolability! Is 








elements of discord existing in all great cities ; certain classes of | 
population to whom popular commotions are a congenial element ; | 
to some for the opportunities of plunder they afford ; to others—the | 
coarse, and reckless, and unprincipled,—by the indulgence of their | 
passion for excitement. Some minds and dispositions are so con- | 
stituted by nature, as to reap their highest enjoyment in scenes of || 
violent and stirring interest ; and it depends mainly upon education || 
whether the stimulus for which they crave, is sought in the paths | 
and contests of noble and generous ambition—in study, travel, toil— || 
amid the raging of tempests and the roar of battle—the intellectual | 
conflicts of the senate and the bar—or in scenes of wild and lawless 

violence, and the disruption of all social order. It is not difficult to || 
imagine that an Alexander, a Cortes, ora Mirabeau, ifborn and trained | 
to manhood in ignorance, and surrounded from his childhood by evil 
example—with all his violent impulses unchecked and undirected— | 
might have become no more than a common brawler—the apt and || 
ready leader in scenes of domestic outrage or popular commotion. | 
Tempers of this class are among the constituents of every large | 
community ; and it depends greatly upon circumstance, not only | 
whether their action is directed to good er evil, but even whether || 
they are ever roused to action, or fulfil their allotted term in quiet || 
and obscurity—undistinguished alike for virtue or for crime. But | 
if the craving for excitement is once aroused and gratified, it be- | 
comes an active principle, and ever after seizes all occasions for in- } 
dulgence ; like the relish of the tiger for human flesh, which, natu- || 
ralists tell us, if once acquired, can never after be appeased ; the | 
savage beast henceforth selects a human victim in preference to | 
any other. It is upon this principle that we ascribe in part the | 
riots of the summer to the existence of popular disturbance in the | 
spring. We all know how small a number is required in a great | 
city like this, and particularly in a time of general excitement upon | 
any subject, to create a tumult; how very short a time suffices for 
the gathering together of a multitude as spectators of any occur- | 
rence beyond the ordinary character ; and it is a matter of but little | 
difficulty to believe that whenever, and upon whatever occasion a 

numerous assemblage may take place, in the public streets, there 

will be some among the number whose views and inclinations, either | 
from the simple love of mischief, or a darker though not more dan- | 
gerous motive, would be not altogether opposed to violent and un- || 
lawful action; who have already tasted the enjoyments of riot, and | 
require only a favourable opportunity for a repetition of the indul- | 
gence. Thus it is that the fruits of evil passions reproduce them- 
selves ; and thus it is that acts like those to which we have referred 
are doubly fearful ; in their present results of injury to property and 
person, and not less so in their tendency to subsequent recurrence. 
On Monday next the election will commence; party feeling is 
strong, and apprehensions have been expressed that the public tran- 
quillity will be again disturbed. We hope that it will not be so; 
for the sake of our wives and daughters—for the honour of our 
country—of human nature—for the great cause of liberty itself, we 
hope that the important duty which devolves upon the people—that 
of expressing their own deliberate will in the administration of their 
own government—may be fulfilled with the calmness and dignity 
becoming the occasion. We have too much respect for our fellow- 
citizens to question for a moment the disposition, not merely of the 
greater number, but of all, except perhaps a few of those turbulent 
spirits we have endeavoured to describe, for the preservation of 
quiet and good order; we feel assured that among the thousands, 
who on this occasion will assume and exercise the noble right with 
which, as citizens of a free republic, they are invested, there will 
be very few—most devoutly do we hope, not one—whose devotion 
to the party with which they have allied themselves, would not 

















The lady bent her cheek to his, 
Her gentle heart relented ! 








yield, whatever might be the emergency, to the higher and more 
generous devotion which they owe their country. Implicit obedience 


it requisite that the house be used as a place of abode, and have 
regular eating, drinking, and sleeping done within its shelter, or 
will a store or a workshop answer the purpose? And lastly, does 
an editorial sanctum fall within the true intent and meaning of the 
adage! We have an interest in this latter question, and we should 
feel indebted to any legal or moral casuist of our acquaintance, for 
sound and correct advice touching the extent of our privileges when 
occupying the professional arm-chair of our vocation. When a 
knock comes to the door, are we justifiable in demanding the name 
and business of the applicant, and if the latter be less important 
than our own employment at the time, is it lawful for us to reply 
with our own voice, that we are not within! And is it incumbent 
upon the visitor te receive this intimation, not only without remon- 
strance or incredulity, but in perfect good humour! Should entrance 
be effected without a preliminary knock, are we at liberty to assure 
the gentleman, in our own proper person, that the editor has just 
stepped out, and will not return before evening, or morning, or any 
particular hour, as may be most convenient? On occasions of 
emergency, when our duties are especially burdensome, are we 
authorized to give notice, by a card nailed upon the outside of the 
door, that we are out of town for a few days! And to deny our 
own identity, when any one accosts us in the street, as we are 
hurrying to the office? Should a friend happen to “ drop in,” for 
the purpose of looking at some of our exchange-papers, may we 
solemnly dectare that they have not yet been brought from the 
post-office, although lying at the very moment in all their damp and 
unfolded freshness on the table just before us! And lastly, when 
our attention is requested and obtained “ for a single moment,” 
how strictly may we hold the applicant to the limit established by 
himself, without infringing the canons of politeness, or justly incur- 
ring the hazard of giving offence, when our only intention is, if pos- 
sible, to snatch from the flying hours as they pass, the necessary time 
for the performance of what must be done, however inconvenient ! 

Americans abroad.—By a letter from Paris we jearn that Mr, Bryant 
and his lady, after having passed a few weeks in Paris, set out for Flo- 
rence on the twenty-third of August last. Mr. Edwin Forrest arrived at 
Havre on the first of September, and proceeded immediately to the capi- 
tal. Our latest accounts from Mr. Willis state that he had just recovered 
from a severe attack of illness, and gone to spend a few weeks under the 
hospitable roof of Lord Dalhousie, in Scotland. Mr. Greenough, the 
sculptor, was proceeding rapidly with his statue of Washington ; and the 
general impression among Americans who had seen it was, that his suc- 
cess in that most difficult undertaking would be more complete than that 
of any other sculptor who has attempted it. The friends of Mr. Fay will 


be gratified to learn, that during his residence in Italy he has written a . 


novel, which will ere long be issued from the London press. The scene 
of the first volume is laid in this city, and of the second in Europe. He 
is now in Paris. From our ancient friend and contributor, William Cox, 
we hear frequently. He has aid aside his pen for some time past, but 
throws out strong hints of an intention to resume it speedily, and, what 
is better, for our especial benefit. His numerous friends in this city 
will be pleased to learn that he is deeply meditating upon the utility and 
propriety of paying us a visit in propria persona ; and, peradventure, of 
taking up his permanent abode on this side of the Atlantic. 

Cotillion parties for the winter.—The saloon at Niblo's Garden has been 
prepared for the amateurs of the “ poetry of motion” with a new spring- 
floor, and a corridor leading to the covered promenade, which is to be 
enclosed and converted into a supper-room, that will contain seats aad 
tables for three hundred persons. A passage from Broadway to the end 
of the saloon fronting on Crosby-street, and a suite of rooms in the dwell- 
ing-house occupied by Mr. Niblo, including dressing-rooms for the ladies 
and gentlemen, a sitting-room and card-room, are among the arrange- 
ments for the winter. The saloon and supper-room are to be warmed by 
steam conveyed in pipes. And all these judicious movements are the 
result of an association formed by a number of young gentlemen who in- 
tend to get up a series of balls, which shall eclipse all that has hitherto 
been done among us in this department of the fine aris. 
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MISCELLANY. 








NEW INVENTION—THE CART BEFORE THE HORSE. 


In the month of May last, there was seen in the streets of Manheim 
a horse pushing before him a carriage, guided with much address by 
Baron Drais, the author of this new invention, which.is attended with 
great advantages: 1. the horse cannot run away; 2. the carriage is not 
exposed to the dust and dirt generally thrown up by the horse ; 3. the 
prospect is not interrupted by the coachman and the horse; 4. the con- 
versation of the travellers cannot be heard by the coachman ; 5. the tra- 
vellers are not incommoded by the fumes of the tobacco, etc. The 
coach-box will be placed on the roof of the carriage, behind, and by 
means of a looking-glass the driver is able to guide the vehicle. This 
invention is applicable to carriages drawn by four horses. Baron Drais 
also exhibited his machine called Draisienne Velocipede, greatly improved, 
which gave entire satisfaction. 





COMPRESSION. 


No one who has not attempted the task can fully appreciate the diffi- 
culty of compressing within prescribed limits the remarks suggested by 
a subject affording superabundant materials of interest and excitement. 
When some one asked Sir Walter Scott why he did he not write his life 
of Napoleon in three volumes, instead of nine, his answer was, “I had 
not time.” A reply which will appear by no means paradoxical to any 
who have had the least literary experience ; as it is a truism among all 
such, that it is much easier to amplify than to condense ; to be verbose 
on the most barren, than concise on the most fertile theme. 





EXTRAVAGANT EXPENDITURE. 

A gentleman, well known for his parsimonious habits, having billetted 
himself on his acquaintances in Edinburgh during the royal visit, was 
talking to a friend, on his return, of the great expense of living—‘* How 
much now do you suppose I spent in Edinburgh?” “I do not know,” 
replied his friend, “I should suppose about a fortnight.” 





EFFECTS OF FEASTING. 
The Edinburgh journals state a fact, which looks very ominous with 
respect to the great dinners and other festivities in Scotland : viz. that, 
in one town, thirty-eight bottle-noses have been washed on the beach! 




















MANNERS AND CUSTOMS IN SPAIN. 

A French lady gave a very amusing account of the difficulty she ex- 
perienced in getting meat during lent in Madrid. She had a large family ; 
and she sent her servant to ask for half a calf, and other meat in propor- 
tion. Upon receiving this application, the butcher gave neither answer 
nor meat. At that season meat is not allowed to be exhibited in the 
shops, and the vender answers behind a lattice. The servant, finding 
his request disregarded, lowered his demands to a loin of veal. The 
price of a dollar was asked, and given beforehand; and then a leg of 
mutton was handed out to him. He returned it, saying it was not what 
he wanted. The butcher took it again, and offered a sirloin of beef. 
The purchaser, out of all patience, entreated loudly for a loin of veal. 
Without farther parley the sirloin was taken back, the dollar flung out, 
and the window shut in the face of the supplicant. Other butchers were 
tried, and at last it was found best to ask for the quantity of meat re- 
quired, without naming the kind. 





ANECDOTE OF DOCTOR JOHNSON. 

Dr. Johnson, being introduced to a reverend prelate, who had long 
been very desirous to know him, the latter took the opportunity of walk- 
ing with the doctor through St. James’s Park, for the purpose of improving 
his acquaintance. The doctor, however, did not happen to be in a very 
communicative humour, and the bishop was at a loss what kind of a re- 
mark to venture upon by way of opening a conversation ; at length, after 
a pause, turning to his companion, observed that the trees around them 
grew very large and strong. “Sir,” said the cynic, “ they have nothing 
else to do.” 





ENGLISH ARISTOCRATIC IMPERTURBABILITY. 

Lady D. was going to Scotland : a violent storm arose. Her ladyship 
was calmly dressing her hair, when the steward knocked at the cabin- 
door—“ My lady,” said the man, “I think it right to tell you there is 
every chance of being drowned.” “ Do not talk to me, you impertinent 
fellow, about drowning!” said her aristocratical ladyship, perfectly un- 
moved—‘ that ’s the captain’s business, and not mine.” 


A FRIEND IN NEED. 
A gentleman “unaccustomed to public speaking,” becoming embar- 
rassed, whispered to his friend, ““ Quick, quick ! give me—give me a word!” 
Upon which the other replied, “Yes, yes ; what word do you want ?” 


A TEST OF A GENTLEMAN. 

“It is a fact equally striking and lamentable, that in the minds of a 
large portion of the lower classes in England, the idea of gentility is al- 
most invariably associated with those of extravagance and licentiousness.” 
We have frequently met this remark lately, or one to the same effect, in 
various English publications ; and in one of them, the following anecdote 
is given as illustrative and confirmatory of the assertion. It is stated 
that the gamekeeper of a noble lord, possessed of a large estate, and soli- 
citous in the preservation of his hares and pheasants and partridges, one 
day came to him in great haste, to announce that a gentleman was shoot- 
ing over his lordship’s ground without leave. “But how do you know 
that he is a gentleman?” said the earl. ‘ Because, my lord,” answered 
the gamekeeper, “ he keeps twelve horses and another man’s wife.” 





COLLEGE DIVINITY. 


At a late catechetical examination in Trinity College, Dublin, an exa- 
miner, well known for his delight in badgering blockheads, enjoyed the 
following treat :—Q. It is recorded in scripture that a beast spoke—what 
was the beast?—A. A whale. Q. To whom did the whale speak ?—A. 
To Moses in the bulrushes. Q. What did the whale say?—A. Almost 
thou persuadest me to bea Christian. Q. And what did Moses reply 7— 
A. Thou art the man. 





GOVERNMENT. 


A young lady was inquiring of her old nurse, the widow of a pensioner, 
how she got on : “ Badly enough, darlint ; only the government intinds to 
do something for us.”—“ And what’s government, Norah ?”—* Is it jo- 
kin,’ ye are, miss ?—sure every child knows what’s government. It’s 
half a dozen young gentlemen, and sich as they may be, meets and thinks 
what’s best for themselves—and thin they say, that’s best for us—and 
that’s government !” 
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